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Your Student Council Needs— 


THE STUDENT COUNCIL 
By HARRY C. McKOWN 
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Chis 352-page book was designed to be of immediate practical help to 
student council members and sponsors, both experienced and inexperienced. 

It gives the entire story of the student council — What, How, Why, 
When, Where, and By Whom. 

Its material is appropriate for upper-grade and junior high as well as 
senior high school, 

In many schools it is “required reading” for all new council members. 

It is widely used as a textbook in student council workshops and 
conterences. 


The following chapter headings indicate the completeness of its 
coverage of all phases of student council organization and activities. 
# The Origin and Development of Participation in School Control 
*® Principles Underlying Student Participation 
% Types of Student Council Organization 
*® Initiating the Student Council 
% Constitution and Bylaws 
*% Nomination and Election Procedures 
® Internal Organization of the Council 
*% Council Activities and Projects 
*% Financial Administration of School Activities 
*% The Student Court 
*% The Student Council Sponsor 
*® Evaluating the Student Council 
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This book should be readily available to ALL student council members 
and sponsors. Many councils ensure this by having several copies. 

Paying for this book out of student council funds is perfectly logical 
and justifiable. 

You can have an improved student council at low cost. 


Price $3.60 
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i As the Editor Sees It 1 





Although, basically, good order in assembly 
depends largely upon the attractiveness of the 
program presented, it is well to remember that 
NO program will ever COMPLETELY interest 
ALL of the students (and teachers) for its en- 
tire length. Our attention spans are relatively 
short. Even a spectacular exhibition or an ex- 
plosion would be only momentarily interesting to 


some, 


Of course, even though they are not particu- 
larly intrigued by the program, many students 
will 


be “attentive” because they have learned 


good habits of audience courtesy, 


It is reasonable that those who by their con- 
duct interfere with the enjoyment of others 
should be excluded from the assembly. Prefer- 
ably, these offenders should not be “sent out” 
during the program because this creates a dis- 
turbance and also tends to heroize them in their 
own eyes and in the eyes of some of their fel- 
rather, they should be prevented from at- 
tending the assembly, And this prevention should 
be a penalty which they feel, not merely banish- 
ment to a loafing, recreation, or “library” period. 


lows: 


Among other interesting activities the past 
summer we participated in two student council 
Cornell University (New 
York’s second), and one at The University of 
Tulsa (Oklahoma’s first). Despite little and no 


wor kshops, one at 


previous experience both workshops were out- 
standing. And each produced a “best-we-have- 
Cornell, a workshop evaluation, and 
Tulsa, a workshop workbook. We'll have stories 


seen, 


on these shortly. 
“How can we improve school spirit?” is a 


frequently asked by students and 
teachers, School spirit is based upon pride of 


question 


achievement. This achievement may be personal 
or group, curricular or extracurricular, 
Obviously, activities offer the greatest num- 
her of possibilities because in most of these, and 
in all of those which involve public presentation, 
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the students “give” to the school. The Great 
Biblical Character who said “It is more blessed 
to give than to receive,’ well understood and 
succinctly stated the fundamental principle here 
involved, The greater the giving, the greater the 
blessedness. This is another way of saying that 
the more successful the activities, the greater 
the school spirit. 


“Edueation, if it is to stay alive, must have 
a frontier, It cannot stand still; it must go for- 
ward or regress. For it to go forward there must 
be those willing to venture ahead of general 
practice, exploring, and charting the course . . . 
There needs to be constant challenge, bold 
thinking, critical study, pointed discussion, and 
trial in practice of new ideas,” so said Hollis 
L. Caswell, President of Teachers 
Columbia University, recently. 


College, 


“ 


If you substitute “student council” for edu- 
cation the quotation is still good 
and logical, 


discerning 


Perhaps in some areas there may be a little 
difficulty over desegregation. It is our opinion 
that extracurricular activities will do more to 
hasten adjustment than anything else about the 
school, because these offer numerous and varied 
opportunities to the de-segregatees, opportunities 
through which these can establish themselves 
as good school citizens—contributing citizens. 
For example, consider the opportunities offered 
in music, dramatics, and athletics, to mention 
a few, in which appropriate abilities can be dis- 
covered, developed, and capitalized for the 
general good of the school. 


Because we have had several inquiries con- 
cerning establishment of a “meditation room” for 
students, we would like to publish an article or 
two on this subject. If your school has such a 
room, or if you know of a school which has one, 
won't you help us? Thanks. 
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All schools should be sufficiently equipped and organized to challenge and 
develop the whole student— interest each and every individual that is enrolled. 


For Whose Glory? 


WO DISTURBING THINGS that are fre- 
T quently brought to the writer's attention 

are the rivalry that frequently 
between school staff members in securing the 
best students for their particular activity and 
the rivalry between the academic and the activi- 
ties program. 

It is natural for each 
teacher to think that his or her particular sub- 
ject or activity is the most important in the 
school, Unfortunately, this sometimes leads to 
rivalry and criticism among staff members which 
definitely is not for the good of the school. 

Take the case of Mary Ellen in a particular 
school. She was with making a 
choice between two clubs. She wanted very much 
to belong to both of them. Unfortunately, they 
both met on the same day so she had to make a 
choice. Her problem was made more acute in 
that both sponsors had approached her to join 
their particular club. After great deliberation 
Mary Ellen made her choice. To her dismay she 
noted that the unsuccessful sponsor began to 
treat her rather coldly, thereafter, which left 
Mary rather upset. 

The episode of Mary Ellen is repeated again 
and again in schools as sponsors compete for 
the best. Little do they realize what effect it 


occurs 


sponsor or any 


confronted 





Our Cover 


The upper picture was contributed by the Latin 
Department of the Latrobe High School, Latrobe, 
Pennsylvania. It shows the setting and some of 
the activities involved in an initiation ceremony in 
which students were inducted into membership of 
The National Latin Honor Society. The Latin 
Department in this school has been extremely 
active for some time. Many students participate 
in the program. 


The lower picture was furnished by Miss Sally 
Donovan, Marycrest College, Davenport, lowa. It 
shows a few of the many wholesome young folk 
“Following through” on some of the lessons they 
have been receiving. The youngsters are a part of 
a class that has been receiving instructions in one 
of America’s greatest activities. They do not even 
know about the term “Juvenile Delinquency.” 
See story on page 47, this of SCHOOL 
ACTIVITIES. 
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may have on the students. Not only will it be 
embarrassing to them but it will keep them from 
participating in certain activities in which they 
would find pleasure and benefit. 

Frequently, the writer has heard many com- 
plaints on how faculty members belittle another 
activity The 
that their particular activity is more important 
than another. 


or its importance, inference is 


The writer knows from many observations 
there are some sponsors who demand unreason- 
able amounts of their students’ time in order to 
promote their activity. Frequently, 
principals have informed the writer how they 
were pressured into giving additional school 
time for certain activities. As one stated, “Il am 


wondering whether the sponsor is seeking self- 


particular 


glory to perpetuate his or her own ends or 
whether the students’ welfare is the sponsors’ first 
concern.” 

Sponsors of activities should honestly evalu- 
ate their motives for sponsoring an activity. 
like athletics, 
dramatics offer a tempting opportunity for a 


Certain activities music, and 
sponsor to exploit the students for their own 
self-advancement or gratification. When a spon- 
sor conducts an activity for his own self-gratifi- 
cation there is the possibility the student may be 
extended beyond his endurance. 

ridiculing, 
incessant pushing are employed in driving the 


Frequently, sarcasm, belittling, 
student beyond his normal endurance. The end 
results of this is publicity, prestige, and advance- 
ment for the sponsor. For the student it’s ex- 
haustion, tension, jagged nerves, or physical or 
mental breakdown. 

The writer knows of incidents where because 


of the 


achieved with their activity they made unrea- 


outstanding success some sponsors 
sonable demands upon the school officials for 
salary increases. This type of action on the part 


of sponsors creates a bad feeling among the 





staff members which also affects the morale of 
the staff, 

The writer recalls visiting a school where 
one of the athletic teams had an unbeaten skein 
of athletic victories which extended over a period 
of years. Needless to say the players were con- 
tinually under strain to preserve the skein. In 
one of the most recent games the team won by 
a scant margin of one point. Immediately after 
the game, the coach collapsed from nervous ex- 
haustion, The players themselves were a jittery 
group close to the breaking-point of physical 
endurance, 

The writer has personal testimony of where 
students were called from their sick bed in order 
to participate in some athietic, musical, or 
dramatic event. In some of these cases the stu- 
dents suffered serious relapses. 

Recently, at a state championship high 
basketball game in his own state the 
writer observed what he considers a dangerous 
and ridiculous practice, The star player on one 
of the teams had been ill in bed for several days 
preceding the big game. A few hours before 
game time he left his bed in order to play. On 


school 


the players’ bench sat a physician. At intervals 
during the game the player would be examined 
by the physician after which he resumed play. It 
was plainly visible to the spectators that this 
boy was in no condition to play. Immediately 
after the game the player returned to his bed and 
suffered a slight relapse. 

In a certain high school the soloist of the 
concert was confined to her bed with a severe 
cold and throat ailment. The director insisted 
the girl appear for the concert. The girl appeared 
and sang. At the end of the concert she was left 
trembling, exhausted, and dripping with perspi- 
ration, Needless to say, she also had placed a 
severe strain on her voice which may have af- 
fected her singing career. 

When one reads of such incidents just de- 
scribe, plus many others, he certainly ponders 
the question, “For Whose Glory?”. 


Frequently, faculty members who are not 
sponsors of activities may consider them as fads 
and frills and belittle them. Many times they 
let their opinions be known to the students. 
Many resent having students pulled out of their 
classroom for a particular rehearsal or club 
project. The writer received evidence where 
those students who were taken out of a class in 
some instances were given a double assignment 


a 


as a form of punishment for missing class. Thus, 
the students now plead with their club sponsor 
not to take them out of these particular classes. 

The writer believes teachers who follow this 
practice are making a serious mistake. In the 
first place the students will be resentful and may 
grow to dislike this particular teacher and his 
subject. It may discourage some students from 
joining some activity. It may make students 
ponder the reason for school or the purpose of 
education. Frequently, serious splits between 
teachers have occurred which ultimately affected 
the entire school program. 

Too many times some teachers and sponsors 
may forget that schools exist for the education of 
students rather than for the convenience of the 
sponsor. Some forget that it is possible for stu- 
dents to be active and interested in both their 
studies and activities without sacrificing one at 
the expense of the other. 

Teachers and activity sponsors must work 
closely together if the program of the school 
is to progress normally and successfully. They 
must remember that each subject or activity con- 
tributes something to the student growth. Just 
as a teacher wants his particular subject or activ- 
ity respected by the other faculty members so 
must he in turn respect their subject or activity. 

No subject or activity should be considered 
more important than the other, They are all im- 
portant and have a place in the school program; 
and contribute to the student’s growth, 

Frequently, it occurs and naturally so, that 
some students will exhibit more interest in cer- 
tain phases of the school program than another. 
For example there are some students who will 
benefit more from the activities program than 
the academic program. This is natural because 
as the reader knows there are some students who 
just can’t grasp academic subject matter. Many 
of these students will thus find school interesting 
because of the activities program which can 
meet and satisfy their needs and interests. 


The writer knows from personal experience 
that the activities program is also very instru- 
mental in helping to keep students in school 
longer. For example, in his own school the writer 
can report that many potential dropouts were 
retained because of the athletic program. Many 
of these eventually graduated. While they only 
met the minimum academic requirement, still 
they absorbed some subject matter. On the 
other hand, isn’t it true that they receive as 
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much satisfaction in excelling in athletics as the 
students who, for example, excelled in chemistry ? 
As a matter of fact, several of the boys later 
became professional ball players in the major 
leagues and made a comfortable living. 

We must guard against the common feeling 
that if a student doesn’t achieve academically he 
doesn’t count and the school has no place for 
him. Here often, because of lack of understand- 
ing, is the point where conflicts arise between the 
proponents of the academic program and the 
proponents of the activities program. Frankly 
each has its place, each has a service and a 
mission to perform. The end object of both is 
to meet the student’s needs, to allow him to 
develop his talents and experience growth and 
accomplishment. In reality then no differences 
should exist between the two programs; instead, 
there should be cooperation for a common goal 
and eventually a better school. 

In conclusion then there are certain factors 
that can be drawn from the discussion in this 
article. 

1. As teachers and sponsors of activities, we 
must put the welfare of the students first and 
not exploit them, 

2. When students achieve outstanding success 
in some subject or activity the entire school re- 
ceives recognition. This brings credit upon all 


the teachers and students. The opposite is also 
true where certain unethical practice on the part 
of faculty or students brings discredit upon the 
entire school. 

3. The principal must be continually alert to 
those sponsors who exploit the activities program 
for their own personal gain or glory. He must 
take steps to cu§b it. 

4. The principal must be alert to the first 
signs of a split occurring in his staff because 
of failure to understand the purpose of the activi- 
ties program. 

5. The principal must remember that there 
are natural differences of opinion among the 
staff members on many matters, Thus, he must 
take steps in discussing the matters in a friendly 
manner at faculty meetings. 

6. Students must be given the impression 
that all subjects and activities are of equal im- 
portance. 

7. As teachers we must refrain from belittling 
one another’s subject or activity. 

8. School officials and teachers must be ever 
cognizant that schools were established for all 
students regardless of abilities and interest. It 
is the bounden duty of the school to render the 
best service possible in accordance to the stu- 
dents’ needs, interests, abilities, and individual 
difference, 


Individual students should never be deprived of the opportunity to pursue any 
course or activity because of his lack of seemingly necessary sufficient funds. 


How Free Is It. for the Kids? 


HE PRINCIPLE OF FREE EDUCATIONAL 
OPPORTUNITY for all children at public 
expense has been a basic part of American 
culture since its earliest inception. So much in- 
grained is this concept, that it has been common 
practice over the years for the American people 
to look to their schools for solutions to an eyer- 
widening range of problems in all areas of their 
economic, social, and political life. The truth of 
this statement is well proven when a closer look 
is directed toward the many imposed curricular 
offerings of the schools and the philosophy by 
which they were conceived and implemented. 
This fact is especially true when the program 
of allied or co-curricular activities is carefully 
examined, Originally, the philosophy of such 
programs was concerned with the enrichment 
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of standard school programs in areas which were 
difficult or impossible to reach in the ordinary 
classroom situation. 

Needless to say, with a constantly developing 
and more complex culture the co-curricular 
areas have tended to become increasingly more 
important in all school programs throughout the 
country. 

A study’ made by the author during the 
school year of 1954-55 in city schools in certain 


larger Indiana school systems was concerned 


1. Unpublished Doctoral 
Loramie: August, 1954 


Project, University of Wyoming 
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with various organizational plans and practices 
relating to the use of home rooms, Although this 
was the basic purpose of the study, many in- 
teresting facts of a related nature were un- 
covered, For example, when attempting to deter- 
mine how the allotted time for home rooms was 
being used by teachers and their administrators, 
it quickly became evident that the home room 
was primarily an administrative device as it was 
then being used, 

This was somewhat contrary to the stated 
purpose of the home room as they were generally 
defined by s6me 385 teachers and administrators. 
Further, it seemed quite apparent that among 
the many administrative activities which were 
routinely carried on in the home room, fund- 
raising and collecting activities were very numer- 
ous and prominent. 

This finding led the author to indulge in some 
speculation concerning the extent and number 
of financial demands made on pupils in schools 
everywhere. When compiling a list of extra finan- 
cial demands as they were exemplified in home 
room activities, virtually all of them could be 
placed in a non-instructional category and only 
a few were properly categorized as being directly 
related to instructional activities. 


For example, it seemed proper to consider 
as instructional such extra charges as physical 


education uniforms, materials fees for home- 
making and industrial education, and fees for 
driver-training instruction. Also included here 
were book and equipment fees, related book 
fees, and field trip assessments. In general, extra 
charges for instructional purposes were relatively 
few in number, although by no means inconsider- 
able in their total amounts, 

On the other hand, non-instructional finan- 
cial demands were numerous and varied, To 
name a few, charges for athletic contests, year 
books, school papers, dramatic productions, class 
dues and gifts, and parties and other social 


functions were found to be very prevalent, 


Especially obnoxious to teachers who were 
saddled with collection and accounting responsi- 
bilities were a host of fund-raising community 
drives, lunch tickets and milk programs, various 
forms of pupil-savings projects, magazine-sub- 
scription campaigns, and class and individual 
pictures. Fund-raising projects dependent upon 
the support of other pupils and sponsored by 
clubs and classes also seemed to be very common, 

Even though the financial projects men- 
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tioned here do not adequately include the entire 
list of such activities in common usage, it was 
quite apparent that the handling and collecting 
of funds was a major teacher responsibility and 
that paying for even a part of these activities 
could not fail to be a point of serious concern 
for pupils. In fact, it almost seemed as if pupils 
and their parents were to a great degree support- 
ing the operating cost of the co-curricular pro- 
gram in most schools, 

Although fund-raising projects ranked third 
in frequency of mention among 26 total items 
routinely administered in the home rooms and 
accounted for over one-third of the total fre- 
quencies accorded the top seven items by over 
370 teachers, 

When considering the fact that over 67 per 
cent of 76 schools characteristically provided 30 
minutes or less for the home room period, it 
seemed clear that much of the time was spent in 
money-collecting activities. 

Upon further reflection, certain important 
implications seemed to be pointed up by these 
practices, First, teachers left no doubt as to their 
dislike for the collecting and handling of such 
funds. Most of them considered such responsibi- 
lities as burdensome appendages to an already 
busy teaching day; certainly their complaints 
about the time-consuming nature of such activi- 
ties need to be given serious consideration, 

Second, the demands made upon parents 
through the pupils could not fail to be somewhat 
considerable, True, these activities were for the 
most part of a voluntary nature. However, the 
power of group, compulsions and the child’s 
natural desire to belong and to do as the peer 
group does cafinot be minimized in their effect 
upon the pupil and his attitudes. 

Third, parent reaction to continuing the con- 
stant demands for money for school activities 
might very easily have doubtful value for an ef- 
fective public-relations program, as was indeed 
the case in Hand’s’ survey. 

Certain conclusions seemed to be warranted 
by these findings. It would appear that board 
members and administrators very much need to 
re-evaluate the allied-activity program in terms 
of its current functioning and its consistency 
with accepted educational objectives. If the pro- 
gram is found to be worthy, it would then ap- 
pear that more adequate provision for financing 


2. “Harold Cc. Hand, Whet People Think About Their Schools. 
New York: World Book Company, 1948, pp. 32-69. 
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by the schools would be both necessary and logi- 
eal. 


It seems somewhat inconsistent to allocate 
teacher and school time for such activities and 
at the same time to expect pupils and parents to 
assume a major share of the financial burdens 
entailed. Very possibly a number of such activi- 
ties would be potentially much greater in educa- 
tional benefits if they were more adequately 
subsidized by school funds, 


It is also possible that, as a result of such 
a re-evaluation, certain practices might be found 


to be relatively worthless and thus be discarded, 
while others might be stressed in greater pro- 
portion to their real worth. 

One fact stood out very clearly for the author, 
namely, that for pupils who participate and be- 
long, the total school program is expensive and 
not al all free. For those pupils who will not or 
cannot belong for financial reasons, dropping 
out of school can suggest itself as a possible 
solution. Should this happen in even a single 
case, the program would then have become pro- 
hibitively community to 
support. 


expensive for any 


A universal sports program for all students—such sports as golf and tennis 
should have a definite place in the high school athletic programs. 


Pee Wee Golf 


ONG AFTER THE FOOTBALL PLAYER 

HAS RETIRED to the Saturday afternoon 

game of the week on television and the base- 
ball player spends his time reminiscing through 
the scrapbook of batting averages, the golfer is 
still shooting par, making new friends, and 
business acquaintances, and enjoying healthful 
recreation. 

But yet parents have assumed their responsi- 
bility to recreate their young in the little league 
baseball and pee wee football programs while 
leaving the potential Ben Hogans and Patty 
Bergs to brave uneducated the harrows of slicing 
golf balls and flying clubs. 

From looking at daily play on a golf course 
or watching the turn out for high school and 
college golf teams it becomes obvious that the 
young people themselves no longer feel that golf 
is a gentleman’s game but one to stimulate and 
challenge all the striplings. 

In former years the young boy gained his 
insight into the game by caddying for his betters. 
However, in this day of the motorized buggy 
and the collapsible cart, this avenue of learning 
has all but passed from the American scene. 

Today children under twelve are endangering 
life and limb darting into each other’s backswing, 
playing havoc with golf course etiquette, and 
playing leap-fyog in front of a ball’s line of 
flight. Equally as demanding is the embedding 
in their swings in these formative years faulty 
habits which will be difficult to change when 
instruction is finally available. 
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Many courses and clubs have solved the 
problems by simply banning from the links 
children under twelve. However, a wiser solution 
would be that found by the American Legion in 
their little leagues. One of the most successful 
endeavors along this line is the sub-teen golf 
school in the Bristol, Connecticut, area, Else- 
where across the country “Kiddies’ Days” and 
“Monday morning Pee Wee classes” are be- 
coming ever more popvlar. 

Because our golf course is located in a grow- 
ing young residential area and because the high 
school students receive a successful golf program 
through the school, delinquent golfers of the 
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roller skate age were becoming a menace to the 
sanity of the regular customers. For this reason 
it was decided to prelude the high school pro- 
gram with group golf lessons for children under 
twelve, 

In all honesty it must be said that the lack of 
organization and the competition of a highly 
successful Red Cross swimming program made 
the classes lack the impact they might conceiva- 
bly have had. 

Classes met Monday morning for a half hour. 
In another year the classes must be limited to a 
stable number, preferably small. Safety, almost 
more than ability, was stressed from the start. 
There is a great deal of danger in the impact of 
the club or the ball. 

The first classes were devoted to the purpose 
of the game, the etiquette of it, and its definition. 
The class sat in a semicircle discussing what 
the students knew about golf, what would be 
dangerous and what was naturally annoying to 
others. Although they were not used, movies and 
slides are available through the courtesy of the 
National Golf Foundation. Blackboard diagrams 
can be used, but discussion and participation 
make the facts more obvious to the young people. 

When the actual instruction in methods of 
playing the game began, it became obvious that 
some students would be equally as happy hitting 
a rock with a stick in their back yards. For the 
benefit of the others these children were kept 
in the background and discouraged from attend- 
ing. 

Although the general instructions can be 
given to the entire group, individual instruction 
must follow. Some of the young people needed a 
great deal of help, and some naturally had such 
physical coordination that only a little instruc- 
tion was necessary. 

The individual body make-up of the child 
must also be kept in mind in evaluating the 
progress of the youthful student. In a group 
made up of chilren under twelve the instructions 
were limited to the basic fundamentals of swing 
and grip. 

Since many potentially good golfers have 
never surpassed mediocrity because of a cross- 
handed or baseball grip established in caddy- 
ing days, the grip was stressed first. The over- 
lapping grip was taught by each student bein; 
given a short handled grip patented by a leac- 
ing golf house. After a brief explanation, with 
the aid of pictures, each child was given individ- 
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ual aid in placing his hands properly on the 
club. Since the overlapping grip is unnatural to 
the young pupil, each one was checked con- 
stantly for the duration of the course. 

After the grip was mastered the fundamentals 
of the swing were taught. The students were 
placed in a wide semi-circle with instructions to 
remain in the same place for the safety of others. 
The young pupils received a great deal of en- 
joyment from swinging to the rhythmic music of 
records, once the basic pivot was mastered by 
a process of pivoting rhythmically in a group. 

With individual aid during this period the 
students were allowed to swing as naturally as 
possible, They were corrected only when the 
swing became too deviated from the pattern 
which eventually leads to success and long 
straight shots. 

Because of the size of the group, plastic and 
cotton balls replaced real ones. The children be- 
gan with the driver and learned to make the 
proper swing with the club. When this skill was 
mastered, they were introduced to the five-iron, 
wedge, and putter. This selection represents a 
minimum of clubs, but it is wiser for the children 
to learn to handle these few clubs well rather 
than to become confused with the regulation 
number. 

Putting, even for the professionals, is a 
matter of the stroke and stance which appeals 
to the individuals. Hence, as long as the proper 
grip is used and the ball rolls straight and true 
the pupil was left alone. 

In the last few lessons real golf balls were 
used, and with only three students at a time, 
three holes were played. Here again the pupils 
were cautioned to observe all golf rules and to 
watch carefully as each of them shot. To the 
children this was the most successful part of the 
lessons. They enjoyed the playing and emerged 
capable of handling themselves intelligently and 
successfully on a golf course. 

At the culmination of the lessons it was obvi- 
vous which pupils would retain a genuine interest 
in the game. Thus the problem of equipment 
entered the picture, Golf, at first glance, is an 
expensive game and although cut down hickory 
shafts and dime store clubs are available, it is 
unwise both from a consideration of the pupil's 
swing and the danger of loose heads and brittle 
shafts. 


Although a matched balanced set of junior 
clubs cost between twenty-five and thirty-five 
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dollars, the cost is cheaper than it seems. A set of 
properly fitted clubs will last the child through 
his adolescent period, Then, too, the clubs manu- 
factured by the various golf houses are con- 
structed to last a lifetime and the trade-in value 
is almost one hundred per cent. An explanation 
of this fact was made to the parents of those 
children who seemed most likely to continue an 
interest in the game. 

Golf balls for such short hitters are available 
for only a few cents, and most courses which 
realize that the youthful enthusiasts intend to 
play the game safely and properly are not only 
willing to Jet the children play but will probably 
provide a time for them to play at little or no 
cost, 


Although it was not felt that our program 


was extensive enough to warrant it, an excellent 
culminating activity would have been to stage a 
junior tournament for the pupils with prizes and 
trophies awarded for both low scores and for the 
points of safety and etiquette stressed. 

Thus, these free group lessons can be held 
at a minimum of expense and effort to those in 
charge. Unlike adult lessons the lessons for 
children are more successfully handled by a non- 
professional with a knowledge of the develop- 
ment and capabilities of children and only a 
rudimentary knowledge of golf. There may not 
be a Sammy Snead in the group, but there will 
be satisfaction watching the students advance 
in enjoyment of a wholesome and entertaining 
activity which they will be able in many cases 
to pursue all through their life. 


Excellent material for argumentation is presented here for both the affirmative 
and negative sides of one of the possible current high school debate questions. 


“Should the Educational Opportunities 
Granted to Korean Veterans Be 
Aeceorded to All Youth?” 


NE OF THE THREE POSSIBLE SELEC- 

TIONS for the final wording of this year’s 

debate question is RESOLVED: That Edu- 
cational Opportunities Granted to Korean Veter- 
ans Be Accorded to All United States Youth. 
When the final selection of the debate topic is 
made early in January 1956, this specific word- 
ing is one of the three that will be given con- 
sideration. It differs from the proposal to grant 
governmental subsidies according to need to 
high school graduates, who qualify for additional 
training, that was discussed last month. It is 
radically different from the question that will 
be discussed next month, namely, “That the 
federal government should guarantee higher edu- 
cation to qualified high school graduates through 
grants to colleges and universities.” Of the three 
possible questions, this is the only one that has 
the experience of both the G. I. Bill and the 
Korean Bill behind it. 

This year, for the fourth time, the high 
school debate season will be divided into two 
sections in most states. During the first semester 
the debaters will discuss the various phases of 
the general topic asking, “How Should Educa- 
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tional Opportunities Be Increased for the youth 
of the United States?” Following several months 
of study and exploration of the general topic, 
the final wording of the debate question will 
be selected, 

Before the debater can attempt to discuss 
any debate questions, he should have a clear un- 
derstanding of the meaning of the terms of the 
question. In order to give the debater a proper 
start toward the preparation of his initial de- 
bates, we will present an explanation of the mean- 
ing of the terms of this debate topic. 

RESOLVED: That Educational Opportuni- 
ties Granted to Korean Veterans Be Accorded to 
All United States Youth. 

“EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES”: Un- 
der the Public Law 550 (for Korean Veterans) 
educational opportunities were to be made avail- 
able in educational and training institutions that 
were well established and that were qualified 
to give recognized work. Most of the colleges 
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and universities of the nation qualify to give 
these educational opportunities. 

Educational opportunities could include com- 
plete college educations of either the liberal arts 
type or training for careers in business or pro- 
fessions. It must be pointed out that this edu- 
cation need not be given by a college, but it 
must be given by a well-established and recog- 
nized institution, 

“GRANTED TO KOREAN VETERANS”: 
This term means that funds will be provided for 
high school graduates who qualify to take addi- 
tional training. These funds wili be in the form 
of a gift by the government, and there is no 
provision that they will be paid back. The term 
“be granted” does not imply that the money is 
a loan. Very few restrictions can be placed upon 
these grants other than a requirement that they 
be used in the manner iin which they were in- 
tended to be used and that the person receiving 
the grant shall abide by the rules set up by the 
government body granting the funds. 


The term granted to Korean Veterans needs 
some explaining. First, the educational oppor- 
tunities granted to the Korean Veterans was 
given in the form of scholarship assistance. Pay- 
ments were made directly to the individual rather 
than to the colleges or universities attended. 
This plan allows the student to have a free choice 
of college and the right to spend the money as 
- he pleases under the provision of the act. A 
single veteran was allowed $110 per month (with 
one dependent $135 and more than one de- 
pendent $160) and with this sum he must pay 
the entire cost of his education. 


The wording of the Korean bill provided 
that the education was to be completed within 
a period of seven years and it permits only one 
change in the program of studies, In general, it 
prohibited avocational and recreational courses, 


(such as flight training and dancing lessons) and 
it provided that courses had to be in existence 
at least two years before the student could take 
them under the Korean bill. 

“BE ACCORDED”: This term means that 
the specific type of educational opportunities 
that were granted to Korean Veterans should be 
given or granted to all United States youth. 

“TO ALL UNITED STATES YOUTH”: 
This term is much more liberal than the term 
used in the first debate question, Under the 
meaning of this term every single young person 
in the United States would receive a grant from 
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the federal government for the purpose of secur- 
ing additional educational opportunities. 

Since every youth in America now has the 
right to attend a free public high school, we are 
assuming that this question refers to education 
on a level higher than high school. 


It should be noted that this question does 
not require that youth of the United States meet 
any definite standard of mental ability in order 
to participate. As the question is worded, every 
youth in this country would receive the same 
type of benefits that have been granted to Korean 
Veterans. 


Affirmative Arguments 


In this section we will include a number of 
the more important arguments that favor the 
contention that the educational opportunitites 
granted to Korean Veterans should be accorded 
to all United States youth. The arguments will 
be italicized and a discussion of these arguments 
will follow immediately. 

We have witnessed many benefits to our 
youth who have received their education through 


the original G, I. Bill and the Korean Veterans 
bill. 


Although the two G. I. bills benefitted young 
men primarily, we have a preponderance of 
evidence to prove that these bills benefitted our 
students, the educational institutions of the 
country, and the nation as well. For the first 
time in our history we have had a period in 
which almost every boy of college age has been 
granted the right to go on to take all of the edu- 
cation that he is capable of assimilating. While 
it is true that most of our girls, and some boys 
who were not in service, did not get any of these 
benefits, we can see that it would have been 
better for both the youth of this country and the 
nation as a whole if these educational benefits 
had been universal. 

As a result of the original G. 1. Bill, more 
than 7,800,000 of our youth received some addi- 
tional education. Of this number 2,200,000 went 
to college; 3,500,000 enrolled in schools below 
the college level; and 2,100,000 took on-the-job 
and on-the-farm training. Today the average 
male veteran has completed more than twelve 
years of school, while the non-veteran has com- 
pleted slightly more than ten. 

The value of this training to G. L.’s can be 
indicated by the increase in income of veterans. 
The average annual income of veterans increased 
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51% in six years from $2,401 in 1947 to $3,631 
in 1953. During this same period the annual 
income of non-veterans increased only from 
$2,585 in 1947 to $3,065 in 1953. Facts and 
figures of this type indicate the great value of the 
education received by veterans. 


This plan of granting the educational benefits 
of Korean Veterans to high school graduates who 
qualify would be democratic and would provide 
educational opportunities for all youth on the 
college level. 


Speaking before the National Conference of 
the Committee on Equality of Opportunity in 
Higher Education, Algo D. Henderson of the 
University of Michigan said, “that lack of funds 
is a primary cause of the non-attendance of 
youth at college has been the conclusion of all of 
the studies of which I am aware.” This statement 
in a nutshell is the real reason why higher edu- 
cation in America is not democratic today. This 
is true because many youth cannot attend college 
simply because they happen to live in communi- 
ties where colleges are not located, or they cannot 
afford the high costs of attending residence 
colleges because their parents cannot finance 
them. If we can eliminate this great financial 
barrier, we will have corrected one of the great 
shortcomings of our otherwise great system of 
higher education. 

If we were to adopt the system that would 
allow all youth to have the educational benefits 
of the Korean bill, if they can qualify, we would 
have a system of higher education in America 
that would be democratic. Every youth would 
know that he can go to college if his abilities are 
high enough to warrant the expenditure of 
government funds on his education. 

The providing of the funds necessary to allou 
all high school graduates who qualify to attend 
college is the logical development of free educa- 
tion in America. 


Although we have had all types of education 
in America almost from the beginning of this 
country, it has only been during the last century 
that we have made great developments in free 
education. Free and universal elementary educa- 
tion has been a fact for just a little over a 
century. In 1872 the famous Kalamazoo Case 
made free high school education an obligation 
of the people for the youth of this country. 
Although we have made attempts at giving higher 
education to our youth since the establishment 
of the land grant colleges, we have not gone far 
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enough in making higher education available 
to all youth. 

The proposal of the affirmative in this debate 
comes the closest to a democratic 
higher education that has ever been proposed 


system of 


in this country. The plan will make a college edu- 
cation possible for every boy or girl who can 
demonstrate that he or she can benefit from such 
an education. No longer will low family income, 
living away from colleges, or the other deterrents 
to youth who want to go to college keep them 
from attending. The adoption of the affirmative 
proposal is a step toward the establishment of 
free higher education in this country. 


Negative Arguments 


In the paragraphs above we have some argu- 
ments that may seem to be convincing to prove 
that we should grant the educational opportuni- 
ties given to Korean Veterans to high school 
graduates who qualify. We must always re- 
member that there are certain arguments on the 
other side of this question that are equally effec- 
tive. Some arguments to prove that this plan 
of granting the educational opportunities of 
Korean Veterans for higher education to all high 
school graduates is not a good plan are given 
below: 

There is no real selectivity in the proposal of 
giving the educational opportunities of Korean 
Veterans to all high school graduates who qual- 


ify. 


While we must admit that the question states 


that these educational benefits are to be granted 
only to high school graduates who qualify, we 
know from experience that a proposal of this 
type will sooner or later develop into free higher 
education for all. Years ago our high schools 
were designed to serve only the few who could 
qualify for education of a serious nature. The 
courses taught were difficult and the process 
eliminated the unfit for additional education. 
Soon the picture changed and we found that it 
was argued that high schools should not elimi- 
nate students, but rather should socialize them. 


When we have a school system that has as 
its purpose the socialization of the students we 
soon find that every student is supposed to pass. 
If he fails to do his work, then the courses are 
made so easy that he can do what is expected 
of him. If this system of universal free higher 
education is allowed to develop in this country, 
our college degrees will mean less and less as 
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indices of real scholastic attainment. Higher edu- 
cation should be for the youth who can benefit 
from the additional study that is required at 
college. If practically every youth is granted the 
finances, at government expense, to go to college 
the value of our college degrees will be greatly 
lowered, 


This plan of granting the educational oppor- 
tunities of Korean Veterans to all high school 
graduates will result in the preparation of too 
many professional people. 


Any one who has ever been on a college 
faculty has come in contact with large numbers 
of students who have ambitions to become pro- 
fessional people, but who do not have the mental 
ability to be successful in these fields. Some of 
them have been encouraged by doting parents, 
others have noted that doctors seem to ride in 
better cars than many other people, and so they 
have selected their life work on a financial basis 
instead of the basis of their own abilities. The 
plan of the affirmative would continue to make 
selections of upon artificial 
bases both easy and popular. 


life careers such 


Estimates that we have indicate that from 74 
to 9 percent of our adult population can find em- 
ployment in the professions, The system that we 
have today of forcing students to finance their 
higher education either by their own efforts or 
through the support of their parents has tended 
to keep the supply of professional people in 
balance with the needs of the country. Any plan 
that would upset this balance would eventually 
mean that serious problems might develop in this 
country, 


We have the example of Germany after World 
War I to prove that there is a real danger in 
getting too many professional people trained 
that they cannot find a means of a livelihood, 
When Hitler made his bid for power, Germany 
had as many as 40,000 people trained for the 
professions who could not find employment in 
their chosen fields. These scholars and the un- 
employed military men of the old Germany com- 
bined to support Hitler and his fantastic govern- 
ment. We already know how this combination 
of circumstances led to the final fall of Germany. 
There would be the same possibility in this 
country, if we were to adopt this plan that 
would produce too many professional people 
for the needs of the country. 


The expense of granting the educational op- 


portunities of Korean Veterans to all high school 
graduates would be too much for this country. 

While we must admit that the United States 
is the richest country in the world, we must also 
caution that we cannot continue to go into debt 
in order to provide services that are not really 
needed, We feel that this proposal of almost free 
higher education to all high school graduates 
would be too expensive for this country. 

Today the United States is facing the greatest 
increase in the number of elementary and high 
school students in our history. Our elementary 
enrollment will increase from its present 28,- 
049,000 pupils to 33,559,000 in 1960, Our high 
school enrollment will increase from today’s 
6,478,431 to 10,979,000 in 1966. Since almost 
everyone will admit that this country has as its 
first obligation to education the continuation of 
a strong elementary and secondary system, we 
will have to admit that we will have all that we 
can do to provide the school rooms, the teachers, 
and the supplies that will be needed to handle 
this tidal wave of elementary and secondary stu- 
dents that we know we will have during the next 
fifteen years. 


A Daily School Council 


in Action 


ESTHER L. SAMS 
Co-Sponsor School Council 
Farragut High School 
Chicago, Illinois 


Editor's Note: This is a continuation and completion of the 
article by the same name found on page 9 of the Septem- 
ber issue of SCHOOL ACTIVITIES. 


The members of the Farragut school have 
developed a definite feeling of responsibility for 
the improvement of the school and community 
and have shown a fine sense of co-operation 
with the faculty and with the parent group. The 
following projects illustrate this four-fold 
growth. 


Improving the School 


A few years ago, a council committee undertook the 
complete revision of the hallguard system. Members 
visited several high schools in Chicago, observed the 
various systems used, and discussed the features that 
were worthy of being incorporated into a Farragut 
system, 

They worked out the basic requirements for a person 
applying for hall guard, They planned and wrote a 
series of bulletins including Instructions to Hall Guards, 
Instructions to Teachers on Corridor Supervision, Regu- 
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lations in Regard to Issuance of Hall Passes, List of Hall 
Penalties, Application Blanks for Hall Guards, etc. 

The committee then preserted the plan to the faculty 
for its suggestions and approval. A faculty committee 
worked with the students to incorporate some faculty 
suggestions, after which the plan was accepted by the 
faculty and students. 

In spite of all the hard work which this planning 
entailed, the committee which deals with hall problems 
has not been satisfied with the plan as it has been in 
operation. At present, this committee with the approval 
of the principal and under the supervision of its sponsor 
is planning further revisions. The willingness of this 
group to see the need for change and the acceptance of 
responsibility for the change shows a maturity not 
usually credited to teen-age people. 


Co-operation With the Faculty 


The dictionary defines “Co-operate” as an activity 
shared for mutual benefit. Certainly the council social 
bowling program for all teachers and pupils who wish 
to participate is truly a co-operative activity. Both 
faculty and students gain from the experience of sharing 
in the fun and relaxation of playing together. 

However, cooperation with the faculty is not only on 
a social basis. In city high schools the problem of 
“drop-outs” from school causes considerable concern for 
the faculty. But when a council committee of students 
considers this their problem as well and attempts to 
help in its solution, we know that attitudes of good 
citizenship are being developed. 

This committee interviewed some of the. prospective 
drop-outs, ones that the placement counselor felt should 
remain in school, and tried to develop their interest in 
the school and its activities. Some worthy pupils who 
had left school were sent issues of the school newspaper 
and notices of music festivals and social events in an 
attempt to recreate an interest in returning to school. 


Co-operation with Parents 


The bond between our P.-T.A. groups and the council 
is a close one. A representative from the School Council 
is considered a part of the P.-T.A. Board and is invited to 
attend P.-T.A. Board meetings to present the viewpoint of 
the students. This representative supervises the student 
drive for members of the parent group and directs any 
other project of co-operation which the two groups plan. 
In turn, P.-T.A. representatives attend the general meet- 
ings of the council and present the plans and projects 
of the parent group to the students. 

The council genuinely welcomes the opportunity to 
share in the activities of the P.-T.A. group; the P.-T.A. is 
keenly interested in the problems that the council works 
to solve. The spirit developed between the two groups is 
excellent. 


Improvement of the Community 


In some neighborhoods, a council’s sponsoring of a 
Flower Show would not be newsworthy. But since much 
of the Farragut district represents an area of Chicago 
which is in a great state of change, an area which has 
been designated as a possible “blight” area where the 
rate of crime and juvenile delinquency was very high in 
a recent survey. of the city, a Flower Show became a 
truly significant event. 

During the spring, the council sold packaged flower 
and vegetable seeds in a drive to help beautify the 
neighborhood. Then in September came the Flower 
Show! Colorful blooms from neat backyard gardens of 
thrifty Czech families, window box geraniums from the 
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crowded Negro area, and prize-worthy flowers from the 
suburban gardens of staff members were artistically and 
beautifully arranged in the school library by the com- 
mittee under the able direction of one of the council 
sponsors. 

Pupils gathered early in the morning to create inter 
esting and unusual table arrangements of flowers and 
fruits which had been brought by many faculty members. 
Members of a city-wide garden club helped in the 
judging and contributed ribbon awards. 

During the day every member of the school was given 
the opportunity to view this colorful display as the 
school’s stringed ensemble furnished a beautiful musical 
background. 


The question may be asked, “Is it justifiable 
to have three teachers programmed for the one 
activity of School Council?” It means that each 
sponsor must be relieved of some other duty 


such as hall or lunchroom supervision or study 
hall duties. We all know that the democratic 
processes are slow, and that if one is really to 
give pupils an opportunity to practice the tech- 
niques of discussion, evaluation, and solution to 
problems, an adequate amount of time is neces- 
sary. It is also a known fact that pupils need the 
guidance, experience, and judgment of teachers 
when they attempt to assume basic responsibili- 
ties in a school. 


Help and training in leadership and in facing 
responsibilities can only be given to students 
by teachers who have time to meet with them, 
share interests with them, and discuss ideas with 
them. Any sponsor of an active council would 
agree that the duties and privileges connected 
with sponsorship extend far beyond the time 
allotted for the activity in any school program, 


No council group could possibly be effective 
unless the administration of the school accepts 
the council as a form of democratic government 
and is willing to allow student participation in 
helping to solve some of the basic problems of 
the school, Since our School Council was or- 
ganized on a daily basis about six years ago,’ 
the group has worked with three different prin- 
cipals, all of whom have trusted the council to 
make intelligent decisions for the improvement 
of the school. 

As its final task of each semester, the In- 
formation Committee compiles a report on the 
council activities of the preceding five months. 
The following report of the past semester's work 
is our answer to Dr. McKown’s challenge. Here 
is our justification for a daily School Council 
as organized on the committee plan of operation. 
1. The planning of a council on a daily basis was primarily 


the work of Mrs. Wanda Babcock, now of Dunbar Trade 
High School, Chicago, Illinois 





SCHOOL COUNCIL SEMESTER BULLETIN 


The Farragut School Council has been active 
this year carrying on projects which are worth- 
while and of benefit to the whole school. 

An important part of our duty is to keep the 
school informed of our activities for the semes- 
ter. We try to do this through the Scroll and 
Division Representatives. We hope this bulletin 
will help tell you something of Council and its 
activities, 

During the semester these Committees have 
accomplished the following: 


Standing Committees 


1. Executive Board; 

This group of students is selected from the council 
ranks by the officers of the Council. They meet with the 
officers on Mondays and plan the agenda for the regular 
Wednesday meeting. This is one general planning 
committee of the Council and it co-ordinates all the 
other activities of the Council. 

2. Bylaws: 

Distributed and collected Bylaw folders. The com- 
mittee installed new Bylaws, and two amendments for 
the Council were voted cu and accepted in a referendum 
vote of the student body. They also showed a movie on 
Parliamentary Procedure at one of the regular Council 
meetings. This committee also revised the School Council 
oath for the members and officers of this organization. 
3. Service; 

The Service Committee works closely with the Red 
Cross. It made dolls which were distributed to orphans 
of Korean veterans and conducted the annual Christmas 
collection made in each division room by the representa- 
tive. With this money the committee bought three 
hassocks for the Naval Hospital. The woodshop classes 
cooperated in our Red Cross work by making toy 
wooden trucks which were sent to needy children. The 
committee also distributed membership cards and pins 
to the students and faculty members who make a con- 
tribution for the Red Cross fund. 

1. Investigation: 

This committee took care of the installation of 
mirrors for both boys’ and girls’ washrooms. The group 
also handled the lunchroom problem by organizing lunch- 
room clubs and placing a list of dishonorable tables 
on a chart each week instead of the honorable table 
numbers. A change in the library rules was also in- 
stalled by the Investigation Committee after being ap- 
proved by the librarian. Problems of broken faucets, 
inadequate waste containers outside the building, ete. 
were called to the attention of the engineering force. The 
most important problem concerning the girls’ washrooms 
was handled by a Special Committee of girls sponsored 
by the Council. 

5. Social Committee: 

This committee planned a get-together party and a 
final farewell party for the Council members. This 
committee also was responsible for the Social Bowling 
which was held every Tuesday at the West End Bowling 
Lane. Both faculty and students participated in this 
weekly event. 

6. Civie Service Committee: 

The Civie Service Committee held a meeting of all 
hall guards for the purpose of informing them about 
their jobs. They placed articles in the Scroll and daily 
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Bulletin concerning the hall situation. The committee 
gave a Pep Assembly during the football season. They 
also inspected the halls and the hall guards at various 
times during the school semester. Finding an improve- 
ment was needed in the hall guard system this com- 
mittee will try a new system next semester instead of the 
present one which has many shortcomings. They agreed 
the hall guards will be referred to in the future as 
Hall Officers. 

7. Election Committee: 

This committee went to all 1B, 1A, 2A, and 3A, 
divisions to hold nominations. They conducted an assem- 
bly for all 1B’s to explain preferential voting and the 
activities of the School Council. The Civics classes 
conducted the elections according to the accepted plan 
of the Election Committee. The Civics classes organized 
the election according to a national election plan. This 
committee also planned the Induction Ceremony for 
new officers and members. 


8. Ways and Means: 

This committee took care of the problem of obtaining 
and selling book covers to the student body. They also 
sold decals and later in the semester, sold candy at the 
P.-T.A. Show. 

9. Information Commitiee: 

This committee wrote publicity articles in the Scroll 
and for the daily Bulletin. This committee also devised 
a new system for the representation of each division by 
a School Council member, Our largest job this semester 
was writing the “Flash Column” for the Community 
Newspaper. We were also in charge of the Council's 
scrap book which contains the publicity of the School 
Council, The final work of this committee was to com- 
pile and send out this bulletin for your benefit. 


Special Committees 


1. Teacher Directory: 

The Directory in the 2nd floor corridor was set up 
by this committee. 

2. Flower Show Committee: 

The first Farragut Flower Show was planned by a 
special Council Committee. This was a noteworthy 
achievement of the Council this semester and represented 
much hard work and planning. It was an important 
contribution to the Community as well as the School. 
3. Public Relations: 

The Public Relations officer handled all suggestions 
found in the Suggestion box and saw that they were con- 
sidered by the Council. He also issued invitations to 
students with a fourth period study to visit the Council 
meetings and observe the Council in action. 

4, PT. A. 

The P.-T, A. representative attended some P.-T. A. 
board meetings, and worked closely with the P.-T. A. 
on all problems concerning the students of the school. 
She organized the student drive for P.-T. A. parent 
members. 

5. Special Girls’ Committee: 

A special committee composed of one girl represent- 
ing each girls’ activity at Farragut conducted discussions 
on school problems in the Social Room with groups of 
freshman girls and in all upper class health classes. As 
a result of this committee’s worthwhile achievements, the 
plans for a Big Sister organization at Farragut have 
been approved. 

6. Welcome Sign Committee: 

A large “Welcome” banner was painted and hung 
above the bleachers and each visiting team’s name 
added before each home game. 
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7. Paint Survey Committee: 

A committee checked the new painting of the school 
and made a detailed report to the engineer of places in 
the building where paint had already begun to peel. 

In addition to the above committee results, the Coun- 
cil provided the cheerleaders with megaphones and caps 
and voted an appropriation of $160 from its funds for a 
new recording machine and tape for school use. 


The Council entertained the Dunbar School Council 
officers at one of its general meetings and invited leaders 


of the Student Councils in District 5 to their final meet 
ing of the semester. 

This is your School Council; it functions best with 
your support. Support your School Council by giving 
your suggestions that you believe in all sincerity will 
help improve your school. Do this by using the sugges- 
tion box in the main second floor corridor. Please re 
member all suggestions must be signed. 

REMEMBER THE “U”" IN FARRAGUT 
MEANS “YOU,” 


The Farragut School Council 


This hilarious sure-fire advice is by a competent former high school debate 
coach, wearer of a National Forensic League Diamond Key, experienced judge. 


How to Win a High School Debate Contest 


ACH SATURDAY DURING THE DEBATE 
SEASON, November through April, thou- 
sands of high school students attend debate 

tournaments throughout the country. In most of 
them patient, and occasionally competent, judges 
are invited to render a decision. Unfortunately, 
raany debaters lose, Here is a plan that guaran- 
tees a win in every debate. 


Every debater knows the advantage of good 
preparation, but, not everyone realizes how to 
get ready in an effective manner. The first 
requisite is a speech. A ready source is an older 
brother or sister who debated last year. 

Some people may point out that topics vary, 
but only a few changes will be needed to con- 
vert a carefully canned speech on government 
ownership of railroads to one about restrictions 
on foreien trade. Having wordy passages and 
obscure references will help to puzzle both op- 
ponents and judges. The opponents will be 
frightened when they detect what appears to be 
depth of thought and the judges may be im- 
pressed by the novel attack. 

For the effete and affluent debater the com- 
mercial publishers or handbooks have ready- 
made speeches available. These are so con- 
structed as to suit any purpose or contingency 
and are general enough as to make opponents 
doubtful as to just contentions are being ad- 
vanced and whether the supporting evidence is 
sufficient. Their puzzlement can hamper their 
refutation, resulting in an advantage for the 
first speaker. 

A further advantage of the canned speech 
is that it requires so little mental effort on the 
part of the speaker, both while being memorized 
and while delivering it. In addition time used by 
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the opponent can be usefully occupied by reading 
a magazine, grinning at the audience, or just 
resting. 

Since the same speech is to be used in every 
debate why worry about what anyone else says? 
Toward the close of the debate the rival debaters 
may be asked for an outline of their case so as 
to help determine what rebuttal speech is to be 
used. This is called adaptation and lets the 
judge know that the speakers are well versed in 
debating techniques. 

That leads us to the preparation of rebuttal 
speeches, Lots of statistics will help make them 
sure-fire winners. Don’t worry if they are hard 
to understand. If read fast enough no one can 
catch them anyhow. A few wisecracks about the 
subject, some sarcastic remarks about the op- 
ponents and their general ignorance or lack of 
ability and anyone can be ready for the strongest 
competition. 

If there’s to be a question period make it 
snappy. Demand yes or no answers and dominate 
the time, Some sly remarks about the helpless- 
ness of your opponents and one’s own obvious 
superiority will win the admiration of both 
judge and audience. 

While being questioned yourself on matters 
that you haven't heard of before assume a hurt 
look and turn appealingly to the judge as if to 
say, “How could anyone be expected to be in- 
such and unrelated 


formed on insignificant 


points?” 





When answering questions regarding familiar 
material it is well to dominate the question 
period by rapid talk and much shouting. The 
judge can be impressed, the opponent awed, and 
further questioning prevented, 

Lots of reading must be done by the debater 
who would be well prepared, Ignore the assigned 
bibliographies. Let other less worldlywise stu- 
dents be bored by them. Time spent on popular 
magazines, comic books, and the sports pages 
will give one a vocabulary not to be matched 
by any common bookworm among the opponents. 

During periods of preparation staying away 
from one’s coach can help prevent his worrying 
over how hard you are working. Occasional 
hints at how well prepared you are, or what a 
fine “case” is to be used can help reassure the 
most dubious debate director. 

And now a word about health. The rigors of 
a debate season are rigorous. The trips are tiring. 
The “canning” of speeches is confining. An 
abundance of rest is recommended. Plenty of 
rest at the coke bar and mild recreation of an 
evening at the corner with the fellows or at some- 
one’s house with the girls can put anyone in tip- 
top iorm for the weeks ahead. 

A few all-night parties will clear the cobwebs 
from the brain and help one avoid debaters’ 
dreariness. Good old-fashioned loafing is a fine 
antidote to offset the effect of too much study. 
Winning debates demands careful preparation 
and a fellow can’t be too careful. 

Finally comes the day in November when the 
first tournament is to be held. Debaters have 
been paired off and assigned to rooms where 
teams from other schools are to be met. Since 
coaches and tournament chairmen make so many 
mistakes in scheduling, students can help by 
correcting them, When the wrong partner has 
been assigned it’s often possible to shop around 
for a different one, 

Frequently one who won all of his debates 
last year will show up and can be convinced 
that your account of a change in schedule is 
authentic. Carefully reconnoiter to see who the 
opponents are to be before announcing who you 
are. If you're listed as an A team you may be 
able to maneuver until you find an unsuspecting 
C team who should be really easy to clobber. 

When the schedule has been satisfactorily 
arranged try for a grand entry. To be fashion- 
able try to make it about five minutes late. If 
loud sports clothes are worn, an impression can 
be made much more easily. Carry lots of file 
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card cases, magazines, newspapers, books, charts, 
and pamphlets, The contents aren’t important- 
you'll want to work a puzzle or read a comic 
book anyhow while not speaking. 

To help impress the judge, awe the oppon- 
ents, and make the audience alert be noisy, Walk 
heavily on leather heels, rearrange the furniture 
smartly, open a window quickly, and write your 
team’s name on the blackboard. To keep the 
timekeeper alert insist on a special set of signals. 
This also lets everyone know how experienced 
your team is and may frighten the opponents in- 
to believing that they don’t have a chance. 

When the debate begins either you or an 
opponent will speak first, depending upon which 
is to uphold the affirmative. If it’s your duty, 
start by a reference to the school you are visit- 
ing. A wisecrack about its poor football team, 
or its stupid students will tell everyone that you 
are a real humorist and very human. 

Most debaters begin with a definition of 
terms but time can be saved by announcing that 
by now everyone knows what the terms mean and 
that you want to spend the time on the issues. 
Throughout the speech many important names 
can be mentioned, including everyone from the 
president, the governor, and your uncle who has 
just returned from Paris. Every once in a while 
it’s considered cricket to display a copy of a 
large book as you say, “Statistics prove .. .” 

Having a loud voice will help amplify all of 
one’s best statements. Being able to outshout 
one’s opponents is a decided advantage and will 
help keep the judge awake. Remember too, 
you've a great deal of material to cover so talk 
just as rapidly as possible. Intense speed helps 
confuse the rival debaters who are trying to 
check the accuracy of your statements. 

Plenty of action helps too. Why gesture with 
one hand when two are available? Or why stand 
in a limited area when there are at least twenty 
feet of floor space to dash about in? 

All of the time you are talking concentrate on 
the judge. He’s the one taking notes. What looks 
like disgust on his face is only his way of trying 
to look impartial. Never let your eyes leave his 
face no matter who else is in the room for you 
don’t want him to miss a word, 

When rebuttal time comes, round you can 
really let yourself go. Now is when you can stand 
toe-to-toe with your opponents and slug it out. 
Scornful reference to their lack of knowledge, to 
the ambiguity of their reasoning, and sarcastic 
comments on their childish outlook on life can 
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make unnecessary any worries about whether 
your rebuttal speech is strong enough. 

A dandy sentence can be, “If the speaker 
who just left the floor had the sense of a half- 
witted monkey he could see that our arguments 
are unanswerable.” What idiot could answer a 
crack like that? Rebuttal can be an exciting time, 
a time when you can let everyone see your su- 
periority and admire your versatility. 

Conduct during opponents’ speeches can be 
put to good advantage too. Studied inattention 
can let the judge know how really superior you 
are and how unafraid. Stage whispers to your 
colleague are an easy way to distract the speaker 
and keep him off balance. Waving to friends, 
chewing gum, and general clowning will do much 
to keep the audience entertained while listening 
to your opponets’ inane remarks. 

Following the debate be sure to turn quickly 
to the judge while he is still marking his ballot, 
and loudly ask for his criticisms, saying that 
you want to learn how to improve. That will 
remind him once again of your presence and, 
if he looks sleepy, remind him of which side 
you were debating on. He may have forgotten. 

A common practice of judges is to offer con- 
structive criticisms to the affirmative and nega- 
tive teams alternately. If you were the negative 
team you can chat with your friends while the 
affirmative is being edified. 


When the judge mentions negative it is your 
cue to begin to think up some good snappy come- 
backs, or at least a strong denial of what he is 
saying. Your forceful and vigorous manner will 
let him know that you are an able debater and 
quite worthy of the decision just rendered in 
your favor. 

If the opponents know anything about 
sportsmanship they will congratulate you as 
soon as the decision is announced, Here one can 
afford to be magnanimous. Such remarks as 
these are recommended: “Thank you. I generally 
win by a large score,” or, “You really had me 
worried until I found that you didn’t understand 
your case,” or, “It’s too bad you don’t go to our 
school. You'd get good practice debating with 
our freshmen.” These statements are all designed, 
as you can see, to show that you have an 
abundance of humility. 

“What happens if we lose,” you ask? That 
hardly seems possible if you follow all of the 
foregoing instructions. But since judges so fre- 
quently are unpredictable there is an out, The 
author of this advice has an alternative plan, It 
is so powerful as to be dangerous for public 
print. Just a hint of its magic reveals information 
about superior reasoning, abundant evidence, 
and communicative speech. If a request is sent to 
the author the information will be sent in a plain 
wrapper by return mail, 


Acquiring practical knowledge and experience can be enjoyable and interesting 
by means of clubs and organizations, exhibits, experiments, trips, meetings. 


We Have a Naturalist Club 


ILDLIFE COMMUNITIES CAN EXIST 

right in our classrooms. Plant and animal 

interdependence set-ups bring the rugged 
New Jersey hills into our terrariums; and, the 
cool calm of open marshes into our aquariums. 
Boys and girls witness miracles of life daily in 
seasonal and permanent living displays. Our 
classroom has a conservatory, equipped with an 
eight-foot long aquarium, plant and other racks, 
and ample room for cages, large and small. 


Circling the room in this ever-interesting 
conservatory are changing live exhibits 
a large variety of native plants. During the 
winter months, we board such things as harm- 
less snakes, flying squirrels, and the screech and 
great horned owl for our local Trailside Museum. 


among 
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Students occasionally supply an opossum and 
many other animals and plants. 
itself contains a 
mammals 


marvelous 
birds, 


The classroom 
collection of mounted and 
totaling over one hundred fifty species. In the 
cupboards are preserved specimens such as 
poisonous creatures; embryonic displays of local 
birds, mammals and reptiles; and our mineral 
and insect collections. 

Subject-matter for the Nature Study classes 
covers phases of the following categories: con- 


servation of soil, water, plants, and wildlife; 
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wildlife communities; insects; birds; mammals; 
reptiles and amphibians; fish; spiders; mollusks 
and crustaceans; plants, rocks and 
minerals; astronomy and weather. We leave off 
where biology and general science begin. For 
instance, studying bird nesting, identification, 
and migration will not later be repetitious in 
biology classes. Lack of one textbook is a dis- 
tinct advantage in this case, for we utilize in- 
formation from a far wider scope than one book 
could ever offer. 

Boy and Girl Scout Merit Badge Pamphlets, 
National Wildlife Federation articles, and 
National Audubon Society information provide 
excellent sources. Field guide series are used 
extensively, Coupled with these references are 
audio and visual aids, which are used often dur- 
ing the winter months, 

You can readily understand how our physical 
facilities complement a nature study course of 
this kind, Using all the above resources, we stress 
the study of native North American things. 
Classroom work is supplemented with much out- 
door activity. Most of the outdoor events are 
scheduled through the Naturalist Club. 

The Naturalist Club membership is recruited 
from two groups of students, First, at least two 
members of each of the ten recitation groups are 
chosen by the adviser and past members, These 
are picked on the basis of interest in some phase 
of Nature Study. The second faction are eighth 
and ninth graders selected because of past mem- 
bership performance, Our club limit is thirty- 
five, the last five being added later. The waiting 
list is long. 

This particular subject matter club has an 
indoor and outdoor program that directly supple- 
ments the seasonal studies of the Nature classes. 
During indoor meetings, held twice a month 
during school time, several types of programs 
are featured, Films from the U. S. Forest Serv- 
ice, National Audubon Society, etc., are utilized 
periodically. 

Guest speakers are invited to demonstrate 
their and techniques. A_ typical 


trees ; 


collections 


speaker might be the local director of our’ 


county Trailside Museum, a chinchilla farmer, 
or a parent naturalist, Scattered among other 
programs are participation contests, as plaster- 
cast or photography contest. Both types offer 
and feature the use of living mammals, reptiles, 
and birds housed in our conservatory. 

The photography contest is developed by 
committees, These groups set up background 
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scenery for stuffed and living animals, lash logs 
to desks and staple light branches to bulletin 
boards for perching displays, and utilize float- 
ing aquariums for snapping underwater pictures 
of fish and turtles in the large aquarium. All 
contests have prizes paid for out of the club dues. 

Every year our club affiliates with the Audu- 
bon Junior Club, as do all the recitation groups. 
The many puzzles, pictures, articles, and draw- 
ings published in the magazine provide exciting 
topics for club chatter. Also, we support the 
local bird club’s free public lectures. This com- 
munity service gives us a thrilling night out. 

Club meetings are busy. The planning com- 
mittee, headed by the president, sees to that. The 
first part of each session is devoted to planning 
the next field trip or project. We strive to make 
our projects civic in character. Each winter, we 
participate with our local bird club in the nation- 
wide Christmas Bird Census. Every fall and 
spring club members have a bird feeder and 
bird house building and placing project. 

The latest project is a special one. The U. 5. 
Fish and Wildlife Service is spark-plugging a 
mourning dove census and wants as many of 
these birds banded as possible for this purpose. 
Club members are locating nests for the adviser 
who bands the nestlings. 

Field trips mean fun and adventure to our 
boys and girls. Trips are planned and publicized 
well in advance and then discussed later in class 
or club periods, Each has a definite purpose, 
whether it be collecting, identification, or intro- 
duction, 

Primarily, we specialize in short, weekly 
bird hikes, from 6:00 a.m. to 8:00 a.m. Never 
over-estimate the potential possibilities of each 
trip. A special group of students, the bird com- 
mittee, provide partial leadership on these 
early visits to swamps, parks, farms, and wood- 
lots. 

Other groups form committees and provide 
leadership help in their special field. Several 
times during the year, we take afternoon and 
evening trips. Destinations vary from chinchilla 
farms to frog ponds, 

Short, guided tours to the Trailside Museum 
are always popular. By far, the most exciting 
trips of all are the all-day trips. Each fall our 
group inevitably finds its way to Hawk Moun- 
tain, Pennsylvania. In the warmer spring one 
or more days are spent in a large marsh on a 
general nature hike. 

Recently we visited a cave full of hibernat- 
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ing bats. These trips have high degrees of success 
for both parents and nature specialists are in- 
vited. Last year a botanist and ornithologist 
accompanied the group. 

Boys and girls love Nature and being out- 


of-doors. Our Naturalist Club is really a tool, 
serving a dual role. It brings the recitation 
groups to a closer, more practical experience 
with nature; and provides opportunity for indi- 
vidual development of club members. 


The athletic program, when efficiently planned and properly controlled, is an 
excellent asset to the interests and participation of students and communities. 


Athleties--Good or Bad 


HE FEAR OF OVER-EMPHASIS OF ATH- 
LETICS in the school system is the night- 
mare which many a superintendent, princi- 

pal, and faculty member have. At Caldwell High, 
we are very fortunate that the superintendent, 
principal, and faculty sleep well at night. Sports 
are a part of the school curriculum, they are 
approved by the Board of Education and as such 
take their normal place in the everyday program. 


Probably the outstanding reason for our suc- 
athletic our 
school, but six schools. This is true because of 
the Suburban Conference of which we are a 
member. The conference, which is made up of 


cessful program is not found in 


these six schools, has been in existence twenty 
vears. 


During this time four of the men who orig- 
inally established the conference, plus one ath- 
letic director whose school joined the conference 
later, and a new athletic director of the original 
five schools have been administering the policies 
of the conference in such a way that not even 
the principals, superintendents, or Boards of 
Education have found it necessary to change any 
of the policies, procedures, or decisions of the 
athletic directors. 


should be understood that 
these administrators have the final say in any 


(Of course. it 


school program, }. 


The Suburban Conference schools’ educa- 
tional policies, communities, student bodies, and 
standards are similar, which aid tremendously 
in making a happy family. In order better to 
understand the reason for success, it is necessary 
to enumerate some of the inner workings of the 


organization. 


Objectives—First, the objectives of the con- 
ference are important. Briefly they are (a) to 
foster and improve amateur athletics among 
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member schools. (b)To institute, regulate, and 
award conference championships. (c) To culti- 
vate ideals of clean sport, develop character, and 
maintain good interschool relations, No organi- 
zation for athletics could be based on a more 
solid foundation and the actions of the confer- 
ence over the years prove that these ideals have 
to a high degree been attained. 


Official Representation—-Second, the official 
representatives of the conference are the Princi- 
pal and the Athletic Director; but a school has 
only one vote. This is significant, for in order 
to cast a vote for their school, the Principal and 
the Athletic Director must be in agreement on 
all matters requiring a vote. Perhaps this pro- 
vision, as well as the general feeling of the 
Athletic Directors, has been responsible for the 
practice that most decisions are made and in- 
novations advocated only when there is unani- 
mous agreement, 


Not only have the “top brass,” that is the 
Boards of Education, Superintendents, and Prin- 
cipals established meetings of the Conference 
schools where they talk over their common prob- 
lems, but also the Athletic Directors and coaches 
have an annual clinic at which time every head 
coach must be present. At this clinic, problems 
relative to the different sports are discussed by 
the men who coach those sports and they recom- 
mend to the Athletic Director, policies and pro- 
cedures for the conduct of their sports. This 
does much to establish goodwill and good fellow- 
ship among the coaches. 


Wide Participation—-It is the policy of the 


conference to have as many students participate 
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in the Athletic programs of the school as possible. 
Therefore, a policy of the conference is that a 
boy may represent the school in only one sport 
per season. The conference also has a Junior 
Varsity and Freshman schedule, winter and 
spring sports’ day. 


Championships--Every sport, sponsored by 
the conference has a champion. The rules for 
the championships are very definite and well 
understood, No play-offs for championships in 
the conference are possible. The conference is 
opposed to post-season games and inter-sectional 
competition. 


Schedules—-The conference membership en- 
ables each school to schedule every other school 
in the conference and at the same time allows 
enough latitude for schools to schedule non- 
conference neighboring schools. 


From a selfish point-of-view, scheduling is 
easier for the Athletic Directors, for they know 
what their schedule will be year after year and 
do not have to look for replacements as do other 


schools, 


Officials—At the close of each sport’s season, 
the coaches meet and make a common list of 
acceptable men from the Official State Board 
list. In this way coaches agree on the selection of 
officials for their games and due to this pro- 
cedure can invoke many of the Sports Policies 
established, such as “A coach may not speak to 
an official except before, during the half, or 
after a game.” 


Eligibility-—-While the conference has in its 
constitution eligibility rules the same as those 
established and put in force by the New Jersey 
State Interscholastic Athletic Association, it has 
gone beyond this and made its eligibility rules 
much more strict. 


Standards of Play—Coaches of the Confer- 
ence have established policies for each sport. 
These policies are well circulated, and known by 
the coaches and the student bodies. They cover 
many and varied aspects of the athletic program. 
For example, bands are given definite times 
before and during football games. (2) Broadcast- 
ing and television have been legislated against. 
(3) Visiting schools know that a doctor will be 
football games. (4) Football 
coaches have agreed to call the visiting team 
coach the day before a game if the home team 
coach is going to use mud cleats the next day, 


present at all 
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1 


and feels that it would be an advantage for the 
visiting team to use cleats. 


Conclusion —From this brief résumé of the 
workings of the conference you may get some 
little idea as to why the athletic program in the 
conference schools is on such a high plane. The 
writer cannot conclude without emphasizing the 
fact that the success of this conference is mainly 
due to the character, unselfishness, and the under- 
standing of other schools’ problems by the men 
who run the conference. 


On the 15th anniversary of the Conference, 
the superintendent of Caldwell High School, 
wrote up the history of the Suburban Conference 
and in his conclusion wrote the following para- 
graph: 

“That the history of the conference is one 
which demands our commendation, is attested 
by the record. No claim is made anywhere that 
it is perfect, but that the conduct of inter-school 
athletics in the schools of Caldwell, Glen Ridge, 
Madison, Millburn, Summit, and Verona have 
been conducted on a high plane of ethics and 
sportsmanship because of this conference is true 
beyond any shadow of doubt. Its success has 
been achieved not by any magic in the form of 
organization——but only by the character of the 
men who have made it work—-the coaches. So, 
in the words of Superintendent John Milligan 
at the November 1947 meeting, ‘Let us hand out 
the flowers now to those men who have worked 
so hard-—-now, while they are here to receive 
them.’ ” 


Clubs in the Elementary 
School 


VICTOR PORCELLI 
Morton Street School 
Newark, New Jersey 


Teacher supervised and sponsored clubs have 
become a definite part of the secondary school 
activities, Their merits and values are recognized 
as being worthy of modern day standards for 
the high school and junior high school student. 
They have enabled the students to find an activity 
which interests them and provides for an outlet 
for free expression and a social gathering with 
other students sharing a common interest. 
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Unfortunately, the elementary schools have, 
in the past, been excluded from any real organ- 
ized club program. Most educators thought that 
such activities were beyond the scope and inter- 
est of the elementary school child. Modern pro- 
gressive curricula have, however, become alerted 
to the fact that the school clubs, on the elemen- 
tary school level, have their rightful place in 
offering a more well-rounded program to the 
students. 


When thinking in terms of club activities for 
the elementary school child we must have some 
justifications for making them a definite part 
of our school program. Children of elementary 
school who have achieved the grades of the fifth 
and sixth school year are at an age when they are 
capable of recognizing their select interests. 


These students have innate interests and abil- 
ities which they must express and share with 
others of their own age. They have a strong 
need for creating and organizing without being 
too dependent upon adults. Their sights are set 
upon some form of recognition which will prove 
their worth to the school society. 


School clubs are certainly able to meet these 
needs and interests of the elementary school 
child and thus have their value as a part of the 
child’s school life and growth. Justifying the 
organization of school clubs is a step in the 
right direction but it is definitely not the entire 
issue. Many elements of organization and admin- 
istration of a sound program must be considered. 


Students must realize and feel the need for 
the establishing of school clubs—they must be 
enthusiastic in initiating the project. A portion 
of the school day, possibly one hour a week, 
must be available to be allotted to the activities. 
Proper facilities and equipment must be avail- 
able for the proper functioning of the clubs. 


Faculty sponsors must be willing, capable, 
and understanding to the needs and interests of 
the group which they will supervise. The social 
and intellectual growth of the children within his 
group must be fostered by wise and sound 
guidance and attitude. The principal of the 
school should act as a general adviser to all clubs 
and must exhibit a sense of interest in all activi- 
ties, 


When organizing clubs the sponsors should be 
sure that the activities are on the level of the 
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children. They must reach the interests of the 
group without getting too involved or too formal. 
The child must feel that he has a definite place 
in the club and is not merely an observer. He 
must know and realize the objectives of his indi- 
vidual club so that he might more effectively 
work toward realizing them. 


Students should not have the burden or care 
of accounting or managing any financial aspects 
connected with the club. This shall be the duty 
of the teacher-sponsor, 


A valuable means of letting the faculty and 
students know what is being accomplished in 
the club activity, can be employed by having an 
auditorium program or exhibit which will present 
some of the progress of the students in the club. 
This will also be a good method of interesting 
other students in the club and provide a means 
of increasing the membership and participation. 


The elementary school need not be limited 
as to the type of clubs which they might initiate. 
Nellie Zetta Thompson, in her book, Your School 
Clubs, 500 different activities that 
might be carried on successfully in the club 
programs, All subject matter areas might pre- 
sent a club activity that would both correlate 
subject matter and special interests, 


discusses 


Art clubs of various names have always been 
a favorite club activity, It could provide experi- 
ences and interests in art appreciation, creative 
drawing, puppet making, ceramic making, wood- 
working, leather crafts, and other related activi- 
ties. This club could very effectively supply the 
school with posters and exhibits for special 
events. 


Health and Safety clubs are effective ways of 
curing hazardous conditions within the school, 
school grounds, and the school community. This 
would give the students an active part in provid- 
ing for the safety of their classmates and friends. 
The school patrols may be an active part of this 
school organization, 


One of the most effective clubs in the Newark 
School system is the Clean City Club. It has 
encouraged the students of the schools to take 
civic pride in their community and strive toward 
making it a cleaner and healthier place in which 
to live. Many communities would find that such 
a club would foster the child’s respect for main- 
taining and keeping his city a filth-free com- 
munity. 
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A Sehool Trip to 
the Dentist 


REGINA STONE 
Searingtown School 
Albertson, New York 


Dental caries is the most prevalent of all 
physical defects in children. A school dental 
health program aims to help children appreciate 
the importance of a clean and healthy mouth and 
to help them develop positive attitudes towards 
securing dental treatment. 

Fear of the dentist has been one of the chief 
reasons for neglecting periodic visits to the 
dentist, Negative attitudes may result from ex- 
aggerated tales of painful dental operations, 
from initial experiences with toothaches, and 
most frequently from the verbalized and un- 
verbalized manifestations of fear, which children 
recognize in their parents and other adults. 

In order to promote a more receptive atti- 
tude toward dental treatment it is imperative 
that children develop a positive attitude teward 
those people who represent, encourage, and pro- 
vide dental treatment, This constitutes the core of 
the dental health program at the Searingtown 
School. This program, which is administered by 
the Dental Hygiene Teacher, has its roots in edu- 
cating each child toward a better understanding 
and appreciation of the need to maintain good 
dental health, 

Such understanding includes the importance 
of filling deciduous teeth, of frequent visits to a 
dentist, the relationship between deciduous and 
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permanent teeth, causes of tooth decay and tooth- 
aches, and the relationship between dental health 
and general health. This dental health program 
is a vital part of classroom teaching and other 
general health activities. 

The Searingtown School believes, however, 
that simply teaching children facts about dental 
health is not enough. Overall personal adjust- 
ments to daily life experiences, as well as in- 
tellectual acceptance of dental health, are 
necessary if a child is to assume responsibility 
for dental care. The school has been trying to 
promote this positive attitude towards dental 
treatment by providing opportunities for appli- 
cation of that which the child learns at school 
to real-life situations. 


An illustration of the above occurred one 
day when a group of children in Mrs. Mastin’s 
kindergarten class were taken by Mrs. Mastin 
and Mrs. Stone, the Dental Hygiene Teacher 
on a field trip to get an undistorted view of a 
local dentist's office. Prior to their departure 
from the school building, however, several 
children cried at the thought of entering the 
office of a dentist. 

The Dental Hygiene Teacher assured them 
that upon their arrival they would all sit on 
the floor of the office and watch the chair move 
up and down and around, and also see some 
interesting gadgets. After an inspection of the 
office they would then return to school. The 
children accepted this and started out quite 
happily. 

Upon arrival at the dentist’s office, the 
children removed their hats and coats and made 


: themselves comfortable. They sang school songs 
‘while waiting for the dentist to receive them. 


The singing, followed by laughter and applause 
served as a release of tension and helped to put 
the children in a relaxed frame of mind. 

When the dentist opened the door to greet 
the children, he was introduced by the Dental 
Hygiene Teacher as “Our Friendly Dentist,” a 
term used a great deal in kindergarten and first 
grade teaching, and one the children were quite 
familiar with, The children then sat on the floor 
of the operating room while the dentist spoke 
to them. Arrangements were previously made for 
a demonstration of what happens when a child 
visits the dentist. 

Upon request by Mrs. Stone for a volunteer, 
one of the visiting children who was anxious 
to demonstrate his “courage” agreed to play the 
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role. This child was in the process of under- 
going dental treament at the dentist’s office, and 
had already established good rapport with him. 

After being seated on the dental chair, the 
young “patient” was given an opportunity to 
relax in it, and to ride up and down. Upon see- 
ing how much pleasure was experienced by the 
first child, all the children insisted that they be 
given turns on the dental chair. Assurance was 
given that each child would “ride” the dental 
chair before leaving the office. 

As the dentist washed his hands, he dis- 
cussed the reason for cleaning hands before 
examining a patient’s mouth, This led to a dis- 
cussion of the importance of cleanliness and its 
relationship to washing one’s hands before 
eating. 

The dentist proceeded to explain the steps 
involved in dental treatment. The children care- 
fully observed the dentist’s preparation and in- 


sertion of an amalgam (silver filling) into the 
child’s tooth without any pain or discomfort to 
the child. An X ray was taken of the patient's 
teeth. The children displayed a great deal of 
enthusiasm in the operation of the \-ray machine 
or “large camera,” the term the dentist used, 
After their many questions were answered by 
the dentist, each child was given the promised 
ride on the dental chair. 

While riding the bus on the way back to 
schoo) the children showed considerable enthu- 
siasm about their visit. One little girl remarked 
to her neighbor sitting beside her about how 
“easy” it was to have a tooth filled. 

Thus through participation in a_ real-life 
experience, this field trip provided an object 
lesson in dental care needs, as motivation for 
maintaining dental and general health standards, 
and as a means to eliminate prejudices and un- 
founded fears about visiting the dentist. 


An assembly program can be entertaining, interesting, instructional, and hold 
attention—provide an excellent learning situation for members of the cast. 


An Assembly Program on 
Weights and Measures 


OST OF THE ARITHMETIC NEEDS of 

children involve measurement. Instruction in 

arithmetic which neglects the concepts and 
some of the skills of measurement would be in- 
adequate. Emphasis and the teaching of measure- 
ment should occur in all the grades of the ele- 
mentary school, The question which arises is 
“how” to teach measurement to elementary 
school children. 

Memorization of our various systems of de- 
nominate numbers by rote is certainly not the 
“how” in teaching measurement. There should 
be no drill units in weights and measures. Chil- 
dren need many opportunities to use measures 
in experience situations. They need to derive 
their own tables of weights and measures. 

The teacher should so manage that the child 
develops an interest in weights and measures, 
makes a good acquaintance with the most use- 
ful of them, and knows where to find tables and 
facts if they are needed. 

If good experience situations in the use of 
weights and measures are provided for the child 
in each grade, he should, by the time he reaches 
the sixth grade, have a working knowledge of 
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MARGARET F, WILLERDING 
Harris Teachers College 

St. Louis, Missouri 

and 

RUTH HOWARD NIES 
Wright School 

Ladue, Missouri 


denominate numbers. 

The field of weights and measures offers 
splendid opportunity for use of good apprecia- 
tion units. A teacher who knows the history of 
the development of weights and measures can 
in the units of measurement 
and their development through the ages, 

Mrs. Ruth H. Nies, a teacher in the sixth 
grade at the Wright School, Ladue, Missouri, 
motivated interest in the development of weights 
and measurements by telling a few stories of 
their historic development to the class. The chil- 


stimulate interest 


dren caught the spirit of the suggestions and 
began bringing in stories of their own. These 
stories were incorporated by Mrs. Nies and the 
author to form the pantomime called HOW 


MUCH? HOW MANY? HOW HEAVY? 
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The children suggested the presentation of 
the pantomime in an assembly program. As 
an outgrowth of this, a unit on weights and 
measures developed, Research was done to find 
out what kind of costumes were needed in the 
various scenes of the pantomime. A trip was 
made to the local art museum to further study 
the costumes, The children sketched the costumes 
they found at the museum and thought could 
be used in making their own costumes, 

The following is a brief outline of the cor- 
relation of other subjects in this unit. 

Art: Sketching costumes at the museum; 
drawing murals depicting the scenes in the pan- 
tomime; drawing patterns for props for the pro- 
duction, 

History: Research was done to find out what 
costumes were needed in the pantomime. The 
students attempted to be as authentic as possible 
as to the costumes of the time. 

Language Arts: Writing the stories; learn- 
ing new words that presented themselves, as 
cubit, span, ete, 

Music: Writing the “song” for the finale of 
the pantomime; learning the song MENTAL 


ARITHMETIC, 


How Much? How Many? How Heavy? 


How Much? How Many? How Heavy? is 
a pantomime presenting historical data on the 
development of weights and measures. It is de- 
signed to appeal to children in the intermediate 
and junior high grades, 

Costumes may be simply worked out to rep- 
resent the ancient civilizations. Draped sheets 
may be arranged to represent Roman togas and 
It is not difficult to simulate leopard 
skins by painting spots on cloth or on gunny 
sacks. QOilcloth painted with metallic paint re- 
sembles armor, and shields and spears are easily 
made, Old draperies and India prints make 
suitable costumes for Egyptians and Babylonians. 

A trip to the local museum will stimulate the 
children to create costumes for the various 


stellas. 


scenes, 

The pantomime may be lengthened if desired 
by the addition of scenes, After the children 
are familiar with the ideas presented, they them- 
selves will suggest new ideas for additional 
scenes, 

The most difficult part in the presentation of 
a pantomime is the synchronizing of gestures and 
narration, 


The epilogue should be done as a choric read- 


OF 


ing or even set to music with appropriate gestures 
by the performers. 

When the pantomime opens, a boy, dressed as 
a King of ancient Babylonia, is seated on a 
throne in the center of the stage. At his left is 
a court jester, On either side of the throne stand 
members of the court. 

A Measuring Worm comes crawling across 
the stage from the left. He drags a measuring 
tape behind him. He is dressed in an appropriate 
green costume, He wiggles in the manner of a 
worm as he inches long to the opposite side of 
the stage. The Worm is the narrator of the 
pantomime, and he speaks from the side of the 
stage while the action of the pantomime takes 
place at the center. As an introduction to the 
narration he reads the poem “Measurement.” 


Measurement 


A yardstick measures length; 
Your age it will not tell; 
It’s no thermometer 

To see if you are well. 


Pints don’t measure length, 
Nor tell your width or height; 
They measure not how far; 
They tell not dark or light. 


A ruler measures size 

In inches or in feet. 

Would it serve to measure eggs, 
And oranges, apples, meat? 


Speedometers tell speed 
While riding in a car 
Would they tell you truly 
The distance to a star? 


You measure things each day 
How much, how near, how far. 
Big and Little, short and tall, 
One stick won't measure all. 


One Stick Won’t Measure All. 
Building Mathematical Concepts 
P. Spencer-M. Brydegaard, p. 57 


Pantomime: The court 
herald enters at left stage. 
He holds his trumpet as 
though announcing some- 
one. The court tailor en- 
ters with two helpers. The 
tailor is a small boy. His 
two helpers should show a 
contrast in size. One, as 
tall as possible with long 
arms and large hands, 
carries a bolt of cloth. The 
other a small boy, carries 
a clay tablet and a pointed 
stick, The tailor and his 
helpers bow before the 
King. 


NarRaTION: Man has 
measured the world around 
him. In the beginning he 
used parts of his own 
body as his standards of 
measure. He was a human 
measuring stick. 
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N: The cubit was the 
most important measure 
6,000 years ago. It was the 
length from the elbow to 
the tip of the middle 
finger of the out-stretched 
hand. The cubit measured 
about 18 inches. It is easy 
to see that the cubit dif- 
fered in length when dif- 
ferent persons measured. 
If someone with a long 
arm measured, the cubit 
might have been as long as 
22 inches. If a person with 
a short arm measured, the 
cubit was much shorter. 


N: The span was an- 
other important ancient 
measurement. The span 


was half a cubit. You need 
your hand to measure a 
span. The span is the 
length between the tips of 
the thumb and the little 
finger of the outstretched 


hand. 


N: To measure shorter 
lengths man of long, long 
ago used the width of his 
hand at the base of his 
fingers. This measurement 
was called a palm. The 
palm was about 1/6 of a 
cubit. It took six palms to 
make a cubit. 


N: For measuring very 
very short lengths, ancient 
man used his fingers. The 
width of his middle finger 
was called a digit. It took 
24 digits to make a cubit. 


N: Our measurement of 
the yard has a very inter- 
esting history. Long, long 
ago as today, the yard was 
equal to three feet, When 
a person with small feet 
measured a yard, the 
length was very much 
shorter than when a per- 
son with large feet meas- 
ured a yard. Customers 
were forever quarreling 
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P: The tailor holds up 
his arm to demonstrate the 
length of the cubit. He 
uses this to measure the 
width of the King’s shoul- 
ders. He gestures as 
though calling out the 
length. The tall helper 
holds up his arm (which 


should be much longer 
than the tailor’s) to dem- 
onstrate the ecubit. The 


second helper scratches on 
the clay tablet with a 
pointed stick as though re- 
cording the measurements. 


P: The tailor and his 
helper demonstrate the 
span and gesture as above. 
The tailor demonstrates 
the use of the measure- 
ment involved by spanning 


a section of the King’s 
sleeve. 
P: The tailor and his 


helper demonstrate the 
palm and gesture as be- 
fore. The tailor demon- 
strates the measurement 
described by using his 
palm on the cuff of the 
King’s robe. 


P: The tailor and his 
helper demonstrate the 
digit and gestures as 
above. Again the tailor 
demonstrates use of the 
measurements involved by 
measuring the width of the 
King’s sash. When this 
measurement is demon- 
strated, the tailor and his 
helpers bow to the King 
and leave the stage. Then 
the King leaves with his 
jester dancing along be- 
hind him. Lastly, the mem- 
bers of the court file out. 
If it is desired to lengthen 
the program. the jester 
may do a comedy dance, 
or there may be a drill by 
the court guard. 


P: King Henry I of 
England enters with his 
court. He seats himself 
on the throne in the center 
of the stage. The members 
of the court stand on either 
side of the throne. After 
all the court is seated, two 
guards come in dragging 
two men. There should be 
a great contrast in the 
sizes of the two men. The 


with merchants over the 
length of cloth. When per- 
sons got into violent quar- 
rels about measuring, the 
King’s guards brought 
them into the King’s court 
to have their disputes 
settled. 


N: King Henry | of 
England became tired of 
forever settling these dis 
putes. After all, it seemed 
unfair to say that one sub- 
ject had feet too small to 
measure out a yard and 
that another had feet too 
big to measure a yard! 


N: So one day King 
Henry decreed that the 
length of a yard should be 
the distance from the tip 
of his nose to the end of 
the thumb of his out- 
stretched arm. This be 
came the standard length 
of a yard. Today you can 
find embedded in the base 
of the northern wall of 
Trafalgar Square, in the 
London Guild Hall, and in 
the chief public buildings 
all over England lengths 
which represent the stand 
ard yard. These standards 
were placed there to help 
settle difficulties in meas 
uring. 


N: Measuring came be 
fore weighing. It is easy 
to measure an amount of 
something—the length of a 


smaller man carries a 
piece of cloth under his 
arm. The two men are 


gesturing as though in 
heated argument with each 
other. When they reach 
the King’s throne, they 
cease arguing and bow to 
the King. 

There is much gesturing 
as though the guards are 
explaining to the King the 
cause of the argument. The 
piece of cloth he carries 
is laid by the smaller man 
on the floor before the 
King’s throne. He mea 
sures it off with his feet. 
lt is exactly the length of 
three of his feet. Then the 
taller boy measures it with 
his feet. Of course, it 
doesn’t measure the length 
of three of his feet. He 
goes before the King, 
bows, and gestures as 
though explaining that the 
cloth which he has pur 
chased from the smaller 
boy does not contain three 
feet or one yard of ma 
terial as was supposed. 


P: The King 
rubs his chin, scratches his 
head, and sits in deep 
thought. He then motions 
one of the members of his 
court to him. The court 
member bows, walks away, 
and returns with a piece 
of rope or twine which he 
hands to the King. 


acow Is, 


P: The King stretches 
this piece of twine so that 
the length is exactly the 
length of the distance trom 
the tip of his nose to the 
end of the thumb of his 
outstretched arm. A court 
member cuts the twine so 
it is exactly this long. He 
then cuts several more 
pieces of twine this length 
He hands one piece to the 
herald who gestures as 
though proclaiming the de 
cree of the King. Two 
more lengths are handed to 
the two men who had the 
dispute. The remaining 
pieces are passed out to 
members. The 
King followed by 
his court. The manner of 
departure may be length 
ened or shortened as de 
sired. 


the court 
leaves 


P: Two cavemen of 
about the same size walk 
across the stage. One is 
carrying a bundle of straw 
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foot or an arm, the fullness 
of a certain gourd—but it 
is hard to figure out just 
how much something 
weighs, 

Man first thought about 
weight in terms of the 
amount he could carry. He 
knew that weight very 
often has nothing to do 
with the size of an object, 
because, while it was easy 
to carry a bundle of straw 
larger than himeelf he 
could only carry a very 
small piece of iron. 


N: And while a gourd 
of berries was very light, 
a gourd of sand was very 
heavy. 


N; The first method 
of weighing was what a 
man could carry or hold. 
Actually, he wasn’t meas- 
uring weight at all, he was 
measuring size. He didn't 
know how much a bundle 
of straw weighed, but only 
how large a bundle of 
straw he could carry. 


N Soon ancient man 
compared weight by bal 
ancing two things, one in 
each hand, and guessing 
which of the two was 
heavier or whether the two 
weighed about the same. 


N: Then someone had 
a brilliant idea: Why not 
use a stick hanging by 
a cord tied around its 
middle as a weighing ma- 
chine? The objects that 
were to be weighed were 
hung on cords at each end 
of the stick. If the objects 
weighed the same, the 
stick balanced. If one ob 
ject was heavier than the 
other, the stick dipped to 
that side, 


much larger than himself. 
The other is having dif- 
ficulty trying to carry a 
rather small piece of iron. 


P: Two cavewomen of 
approximately the same 
size walk across the stage. 
One swings a gourd full 
of berries. The other is 
struggling under the 
weight of a gourd of sand. 


P: Two boys dressed 
as ancient Egyptians enter. 
One carries a pumpkin; 
the other carries a chicken, 
One of the boys holds the 
pumpkin in one hand and 
the chicken in the other 
as though to compare the 
weights of the two. He 
nods his head. The other 
does the same. They ex- 
change products—the one 
who originally had the 
pumpkin takes the chic- 
ken, and the other takes 
the pumpkin. They walk 
off together. 


P: A boy dressed as 
a ancient Egyptian mer- 
chant enters with a pack 
on his back. He seats him- 
self on the ground in the 
center of the stage and lay 
his merchandise out before 
him. (His merchandise 
may be articles such as 
fruit, grain, jewels, etc, Of 
course, it must be some- 
thing he can carry in his 
pack.) A fisherman enters 
with a string of fish. The 
two gesture as though 
making a bargain. 
among his wares the mer- 
chant takes a stick with a 
string tied about its mid- 
dle. He hangs the fish on 


From - 


N: It took a long, long 
time before someone 
thought of making various 
kinds of small weights of 
stones or seeds, These 
weights in themselves were 
of no value. They were 
used to represent amounts 
of something else that did 
have value. When these 
early people looked about 
to find something they 
could use as weights, it 
occurred to them that 
seeds or grains could be 
used for weighing small 
quantities. Of cource, the 
advantage of using seeds 
is that one seed of a cer- 
tain plant is very much 
like another. Grains of 
wheat or barley were very 
common as early weights. 
Even today the smallest 
weights for gold, silver, 
and drugs are called 
grains. 

And so ancient weights 
and measures were in- 
vented and perfected, until 
we have the weights and 
measures of today. 


one end and some of his 
wares on the other end. 
If the two balance he nods 
his head, takes the fish 
and gives the fisherman 
the merchandise hanging 
on the other end of the 
scale. If the two don’t 
balance, he either adds or 
takes off some of the mer- 
chandise until the two are 
balanced. The customer 
leaves. The merchant 
packs up his wares, puts 
his pack on his back, and 
leaves the stage. 


P: A Roman woman 
dressed in a flowing robe 
is seated before a small 
table on which there are 
many colored stones to rep- 
resent jewels. She has a 
small, crude balance on 
the table. On one side of 
the balance she places a 
colored stone or stones; on 
the other side she puts 
small pumpkin seeds until 
the scale is balanced. She 
continues this until the 
narrator finishes speaking. 


At the end of the narration the entire cast 
comes on the stage and sings the following 


epilogue: 


(Sung to tune of “SING A SONG OF SIXPENCE”) 


This is the way we used to figure (figger) 
We measured by our thumbs—but some were bigger. 
We measured length and distance by the foot 
We measured by the length of a stride, 

But that system wasn’t any good. 

But each man ‘twas different—so we tried 
Again to do it by our feet—but 

It wasn’t accurate and it wasn’t neat. 

We also measured by the hand, 

But | know you will understand, 

That there was a difference in each span 
Which resulted in a very poor plan. 

From the elbow to the finger was an ell; 

But an honest person would have to tell 

That this method didn’t work very well; 

So we used our sense of smell! 
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From nose to finger made a yard; 

But to make it uniform was very hard, 

And before the invention of the scale, 

Weight depended on the size of the pail. 

When our produce we were shipping, 

People really got a dreadful gyping! 

Finally, amidst so much confusion, 

Someone reached a very wise conclusion, 

We must standardize our weight and our measure 


To make our arithmetic a pleasure; 

We must never have a mix-up anymore! 

Now by precision, our measuring is done 

By a standard yard and foot and ton. 

It’s a better system—we're practical today 

We're accurate when we measure and when we weigh! 


Mental Arithmetic,” 
Book 5, published 


A good song to use between the scenes is 
by Beatty and Wolverton in American Singer 
by the American Book Company. 


A well organized intramural program fosters participation, develops interest, 
skills, team coordination; tends to develop better regular varsity programs. 


An Intramural Program in Junior High 


FAIRLY SUCCESSFUL INTER-CLASS 

PROGRAM OF ATHLETIC GAMES is now 

in its third year in our school. Franklin 
Junior High School is a three year organization, 
grades 7, 8, and 9, with an enrollment of about 
1200 students. There are thirty-four classes con- 
sisting of eleven 7’s twelve 8's, and eleven 9's, 
with about as many girls enrolled as boys. 


For some time in the past, there has been 
athletic opportunity for only a limited number 
of boys, who played in varsity football, basket- 
ball, or track interscholastic 
schedule basis. Aside from classes in the gymna- 
sium or swimming pool, there was little competi- 
tive action for the majority of boys and girls in 
athletics. The boys who played football or 
basketball were really not the ones who needed 
most the kind of physical exercise these games 
entailed. Besides, when it came to the matter of 
just plain enjoyment of the fun involved, count- 
less of our number were denied the privilege. 


events, on an 


To remedy this condition in a measure, there 
was organized a year or two years ago a 
schedule of games in volleyball and basketball, 
to be played out during our seventh periods 
each day. Seventh periods here are our activities’ 
periods and, except for Mondays or Thursdays 
when we have clubs or assemblies, these may be 
used for intramural games, Classmates of parti- 
cipating team members had the privilege of at- 
tendance as spectators, in company of their re- 
port room teachers, 


We also had a Pushball Contest for seventh 
grade boys. This required a week to run off 
among the dozen or so groups. It was a spirited 
affair, and quite exciting for players. and 
spectators, but proved to be quite acceptable as 
a feature of the school’s intramural program. 
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Another interesting event was the Recrea- 
tional Swim Project, for both boys and girls. 
This was in the nature of a free swim frolic for 
each group in school. It was arranged on a 
schedule so that each class knew on that day, 
from November through January, that its group 
would swim. 

One year the eighth grade volleyball schedule 
began September 28 and closed with the final 
playoffs October 6. The ninth grade games 
began October 9 and stopped October 20. The 
Pushball Contest began October 23 and ended 
October 31. The school championship game in 
volleyball (between best eighth and best ninth) 
was played October 21. 

Basketball games had to be played after 
the school’s interscholastic league schedule of 
games was concluded, Two games a period were 
played, beginning March 23 and ending April 6, 
with twelve days available for the contest. The 
entire report room could attend a team’s games. 
Each afternoon, therefore, there would be four 
spectator groups in the gym at one time cheer- 
ing their teams to victory. A similar arrange- 
ment was used for volleyball. 

Perhaps a detailed record of the 
general layout of the swim program is in order. 
The special instruction sheets for report rooms 


more 


showed the following: 


Recreational Swimming 
Part Il 


lime: Every Tuesday, Wednesday. and Friday, Novem 
7 


ber 3 to February 5 except during school vacations. 


Intramural Program 1953-54 
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Purpose; To provide recreational swimming to pupils, 
apart from their regular class swim instruction. 
Who May Participate: All pupils in each home room 
except those now excused for medical reasons. 

Pupil Instructions: 

1. Pupils should go to locker rooms immediately 
after sixth period. 

2. Only those who really want to swim and are in- 

terested will be accepted. 

3. Boys will swim the week they have swimming in 
physical education classes. Girls likewise. 

4. No spectators will be permitted. 

Our volleyball schedule for 1954 extended 
from October 11 through November 5. Regula- 
tions were: 

1, Four home rooms involved in play will attend 

each day in company with their teachers. 

2. Each report room will pick its own team, made 
up of eight boys. All eighth and ninth grades 
will take part. 

Boys out for football will not take part. 

. Teams will report on time, or forfeit. 

Spectator report room groups should stay in the 
gym for the entire period, so as not to disturb 
other class groups in their rooms, 


Fine results are obtainable in this kind of 
program, More pupils participate and enjoy im- 
mensely the opportunity of supervised play. 
Girls have part in the swim program and in the 
volleyball contests, through similar scheduling. 
The spirit of competition and fair play is notice- 
able all along the way through the year. Pupils 
feel that they belong to a school where their own 
and their classroom groups’ efforts are worth 
something. Best of all, there is the added fact 
that students who might not otherwise have the 
opportunity can play in games that they like, 
with comparable groups. 

We ieel we owe a debt of gratitude to our two 
physical education teachers, who ran off the 
events and set up the whole program, The boys’ 
instructor is college trained, a physical education 
major, with several good years of prior experi- 
ence in handling boys. The teacher for girls is 
also trained in a teachers’ college, with a physical 
education major, and with prior experience on 
her school’s gym team, She has the respect and 
good-will of her girls, 

The intramural program described _here- 
with was developed and carried out with the full 
co-operation and encouragement of the other 
teachers, who attended their class games and 
otherwise proved helpful. The program has also 
gained the notice of the city schools’ athletic 
committee, where discussions have been under 
way to determine the feasibility of pursuing these 
interclass contests in the other secondary schools 
Having more pupils taking part in athletics will 
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certainly help the varsity programs. Better teams 
throughout should result. A broadened program 
like this is beneficial to the many, and the games 
are played for the fun there is in them. 





What You Need 











SPORTS AND GAMES 

“Physical Education for High School Stu- 
dents,” designed to stimulate interest in sports, 
athletics, and recreational activities, gives a mi- 
nute description of 20 sports, plus chapters on 
keeping fit, dancing, recreational games and 
parties, and career information. 

The 416-page book, which may be used either 
as a text or supplementary reading for physical 
education classes, may be ordered from The 
American Association for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation, NEA, 1201 Sixteenth St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Price $3 clothbound, 
$2.50 durable paper.—School and Community 


PUBLISH NEW ART BOOK 

“How to Make Shapes in Space,” How to 
create 3-Dimensional posters, ornaments, cards, 
and decorations for school, home, and profes- 
sional use, by Toni Hughes, is an excellent art 
book just off the press. It is a How-to craft 
book for art students, teachers, display designers, 
recreational craft directors. Its primary purpose 
is to equip the student or novice with sufficient 
“Know How” to carry out his own ideas; to 
develop his own imagination; to discover the 
satisfaction and fascination of a 3D fun craft 
that can be enjoyed independently by oneself, 
with one’s family, or as a professional activity. 
The ‘publishers are E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 300 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New York. 


SCHOOL PHOTOGRAPHIC PROGRAM 

Argus Cameras, Inc., one of the world’s lead- 
ing manufacturers of still cameras and projectors, 
has just embarked on a program designed to aid 
photography programs in high schools. 

As the result of an invitational letter sent to 
schools indicating an interest in this program, 
hundreds of high schools throughout the country 
have signed up to receive an “Argus School 
Camera Kit” and helpful photographic advice 
from the newly created Educational Services Di- 
vision of Argus Cameras, Inc. 

Additional information on the new Argus 
program is available by writing: Educational 
Services Division, Argus Cameras, Inc., Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. 
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ASSEMBLY 
PROGRAMS 


for November 








Activities crowd the calendar. November 
brings competition, cooperation, and conventions. 
Football games and political rallies keep every- 
one enthused and confused until Thanksgiving. 
Then the month ends with counting blessings and 
feasting. 

A teacher of English requested a solution for 
a problem concerning an assémbly program. She 
rehearsed for two weeks on a ninth grade class 
day program. The results were a mediocre per- 
formance and negative response. Several factors 
caused this problem. Evidently, her pupils lacked 
fundamentals of speech. The numbers could 
have been too difficult. If the director expected 
participants to memorize material they did not 
understand, results would be negative. Modern 
speech education is not the elocutionary “do-as- 
I-do” method of forty years ago. No other sub- 
ject needs as much understanding as speech. 
Under a competent director, the students would 
have been natural even though they lacked 
speech fundamentals. 


Speech Activities—a Co-curricular Subject 

Speech activities are an integral part of the 
modern school curriculum, An examination of 
literature in the field proves the statement, and 
the successful teacher must be prepared to direct 
and utilize the rich opportunities to be gained 
through students’ participation in contests and 
assembly programs. 

A wealth of literature is available, not only 
in periodicals, pamphlets, and handbooks, but 
speech activities are discussed in modern text- 
books. Among those used at Northwestern Uni- 
versity is Discussion in Human Affairs by 
James McBurney and Kenneth C. Hance. In 
this book, the authors show that there are two 
distinct conceptions relating to the curriculum: 
one is the traditional or subject matter, while 
“the other is the progressive, activity or integra- 
ted curriculum.”' Therefore, the authors of this 
book have written many pages showing that 
discussion is fundamental knowledge needed for 
an educated citizenry in a democracy. 

In the preface of a later textbook, Composing 
the Speech, Doctor Glen E. Mills states, “Con- 
testants in extemporaneous speaking, after din- 


Hance, Discussion in 
1950), 


1. James H. McBurney and Kenneth G 
Humen Affairs, (New York: Harper and Brothers, 
pp. 330-335 
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UNA LEE VOIGT 

Enid High School 

Enid, Oklahoma 
ner speakers, and those original 
oratory will find helpful advice. 

Over one-third of Dr. Karl F. Robinson's 
latest edition of Teaching Speech in the Second- 
ary School is devoted to the direction of speech 
activities. In Part III, he discusses activities as 
“vehicles of speech training in the classroom or 
as co-curricular experiences outside the class in a 
school program.””* 

The emphasis of modern texts and the vast 
amount of literature prove that there is a need 
for an advanced course in direction of speech 
activities. It is included in the curriculum of 
speech education at Northwestern University, in- 
dicating that speech activities are considered a 
vital part of college and high school education 

Speech activities in secondary education in- 
clude all speaking situations in or out of the 
The director must be efficient in cur- 
well as 


engaging in 


to 


classroom. 
ricular and activity-contest phases as 
those executed for community service. 


Aims of Speech Activities 

Every director of speech activities should be 
familiar with the aims and purposes of speech. 
The activity program provides experiences for 
application of knowledge learned in the class 
room. Contest and assemblies provide opportun- 
ity for application of speech theory. 

Three years ago, the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals and the Speech 
Association under the Chairmanship of James H 
McBurney, Dean of the School of Speech at 
Northwestern University, cooperated in cormpil- 
ing a program for: speech education. A brief 
summary for speech activities was recommended: 

1, Administrators and teachers should eval 
uate existing aims, methods, and procedure of 
speech activities. 
the most common are: public speaking, oratory, 
debate, radio speaking debate, declamation, prose 
reading, and choral reading. 

2. Reading from the printed page rather than 


Names vary with sections but 


Glen E. Mills, Com ing the Speech, (New York: Pren 
tice Hall, inc., 1952), p. vii 
Kari F. Robinson, Teaching Speech in the Secondary 


School, (New York: Longmans, Green and Company, 1954), 
p. Vv 
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from memory is preferred. Sight reading is to 
be encouraged, 

3. Group discussion is desirable for the pur- 
pose of acquiring understanding and techniques. 

4. Debate instruction should include tradi- 
tional (content) legislative, political, and judicial 
types. Emphasis should be placed on delivery. 

5. Public speaking should emphasize extem- 
poraneous speaking. 

6. Activities in radio and television should 
provide experiences in speaking, writing, and 
acting. 

7. Good plays should be selected that meet 
needs of students, school, and community. 

8. Types of awards, methods of judging, and 
evaluation should be examined.‘ 

The results of these recommendations have 
brought a degree of uniformity in the direction 
of speech activities throughout the United States. 


Values of Speech Activities 


Doctor James McBurney states that primary 
skills are developed through active participation 
in speech activities and are:° 

1. Skills in speaking, thinking, and writing 
are fostered. 

2. Speech activities give excellent training in 
democratic leadership. 

3. The activities foster wholesome secondary 
attitudes as appreciation, goodness, and truthful- 
ness. 

4. Activities provide superior training for the 
outstanding, gifted child. 

5. Activities provide motivation for the teach- 
ing of the fundamentals of public speaking. 

6. Activities teach the application of knowl- 
edge and instruction. 

7. Activities provide amusement, fun, and co- 
operative understanding. 


Director's Responsibilities 


The director of speech activities has numerous 
responsibilities. Understanding and recognizing 
these duties will aid in evaluating and solving 
problems which constantly arise. 

The principal’s cooperation is the first requi- 
site. His educational policy dominates the school. 
Since he is the coordinator of all school functions, 
it is the first obligation of the speech director to 
understand the aim, the policy, and the scope of 
his department, 

The second responsibility is the selection of 
participants, Various techniques are used, de- 
pending upon the activity, but character, ambi- 


4. “Public Address in Sacontery School,” Bulletin of the 
Weel , A doe bi, ° < A. 





School Principals, Vol- 

umn XXX, (May 1952), pp. 19-21 

5, Lecture by Or. James H. McBurney, Uune 23, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 


1954), 
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tion, ability to perform and cooperate are the 
most essential. 

Third, the director must select, purchase, and 
edit materials used for speech activities. He 
must select economically and judicially, knowing 
where to purchase the best. Then, the care of the 
materials demands a systematic accuracy. 

A time-schedule for rehearsals, organization, 
and details of programming are essential re- 
sponsibilities. The director must learn to budget 
time as well as finances. 

School broadcasts and telecasts must be ar- 
ranged, rehearsed, and produced. Policies of the 
school and station must be considered, so the re- 
sponsibility of being informed rests on the 
director. 

Accuracy in keeping correct records for vari- 
ous national, local and state organizations is 
the director’s responsibility. Among these are 
the National Forensic League, Thespian, and 
Masque and Gavel. 

Occasionally pupils keep records; they are 
apt to be careless. When this happens, the main 
objective of the honor system is lost. Records 
demand accuracy. 


History of Speech Activities 


Speech activities developed with the civiliza- 
tion of man. More than 2000 years ago in ancient 
Greece, Corax wrote the first discourse in the 
art of rhetoric or persuasion, but it is to Pro- 
tagoras of Abdera (481-411 B.C.) that credit is 
given as the “Father of Debate and Speech Ac- 
tivities.” He devised the pros and cons of argu- 
ment and developed the structure of grammar. 

Later, Aristotle commented on debate as a 
school exercise in his Rhetoric.’ The Greek main- 
tained that intellect and spirit should be glori- 
fied, Greek contests were conducted in athletic 
and spirit should be glorified. Greek contests 
were conducted in athletic and oratory in order 
to discipline the mind and body. Sophists coached 
young Greeks in the art of speaking. 

Collegiate contests and debates were or- 
ganized in the latter part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Northwestern University seems to have 
led the field. In 1892, forensics was inaugurated 
as a course and the first decision debates were 
between Northwestern University and Chicago 
on October 10, 1873.° 

The National University Extension Associa- 
tion (NUEA) has been the organization which 
has sponsored the expansion of speech activities. 
Among the leaders are: Bower Aly of the Univer- 


6. Lecture Dr. Glen E. Mills, (July 16, 1954), Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Illinois 
7. James H. McBurney, James M. O'Neill, and Glen E. Mills, 
umentation and Debate, (New York: Macmillan Co., 
1951), p. 256 
8. tbid., p. 265 
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sity of Missouri and Ted Baird of the University 
of Oklahoma. Twenty-six years ago, Professor 
Baird presented the idea of a national high 
school tournament to the NUEA. After that, he 
was placed as director.’ 

Oklahoma Speech League has a scholarship 
named in his honor. The highest graduating 
senior in the speech activity achievement is 
awarded two hundred dollars in cash. 


EDUCATION WEEK ASSEMBLY 


All School 
Suggested Scripture: Matthew 6:25-33 
General Theme: School—Your Investment 
In America 
November 6-12: Daily Topics 

Sunday—Your 
Building 

Monday—yYour Investment in Teachers 

Tuesday—Your Investment in Classrooms 

Wednesday—Your Investment in Fundamen- 
tal Learning 

Thursday—-Your Investment in Better Living 

Friday—Your Investment in a Strong Nation 

Saturday—-Your Investment is Your Responsi- 
bility 

American Education Week is sponsored by the 
American Education Association, American Le- 
gion, United States Office of Education, and the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers. Local 
chapters of these organizations will cooperate 
with the director in presenting assembly 
programs. 

Horace Mann, one of America’s greatest 
teachers, had many problems. A dramatization 
can be presented. Dr. Harry C. McKown, in 
Fools and Foolishness, provides material for 
creative dramatics. 

History of the local school can be presented 
through charts or quiz numbers. A eulogy pre- 
sented in a form similar to “This is Your Life” 


9. Kari F. Robinson, 
School, (New York 
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has been successful on a junior high assembly 
program. Miss Lois Botkin, sponsor of the Stu- 
dent Council, at Emerson Junior High School, 
directed the program honoring Principal O. T. 
Autry. 

“How should educational opportunities be in- 
creased for the youth of the United States?” This 
important question is the national debate and 
discussion subject for high school students this 
year. High school boys and girls will have factual 
material concerning this stimulating subject. 
They are willing to do quiz programs and in- 
terviews. They will be prepared to present 
speeches and orations concerning educational 
investments. 

During Education Week the Junior Chamber 
of Commerce sponsors the Voice of Democracy 
Contest throughout the nation. Local contestants 
are prepared to give five minute radio speeches 
eulogizing America’s way of life. These speeches 
written by teenagers are inspirational. One or 
two on a program are suggested. 

Additional material for programs is available 
from the local and National Education Associa- 
tions. Creative dramatics and choric interpreta- 
tion are suggested. 

“Education is My Name” by Dorothy E. Stone, 
is an inspirational poem. This poem is presented 
to radio, assembly, and P.-T.A. groups every 
year. 

On June 1, 1954, President Eisenhower signed 
a bill changing Armistice Day to Veterans’ Day. 
The purpose of Veterans’ Day is to pay tribute 
to men and women who have served America. 
On November 11 the President places a wreath 
beside the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier. In- 
scribed on the white marble are the words: 
“Here lies in honored glory an American soldier 
known but to God.” ; 

On this Veterans’ Day, the assembly program 
can use the theme: “Your Investment in a Strong 
Nation.” 


PANTOMIME ASSEMBLY 


Speech and Music Departments 
Suggested Scripture: Genesis 11:1-9 


Pantomime on an assembly program is en- 
joyable. The movements must be free and 
natural. At the beginning of the year, a director 
needs to use present pantomimes for several pur- 
poses. Pupils need to overcome stagefright 
through experience. Students of the junior high 
school and beginning groups can present pan- 
tomimes successfully. “Wild Nell, Pet of the 
Plains,” “The Lamp Went Out,” and The 
Lighthouse Keeper’s Daughter have been favorite 
pantomimes for nearly a half century. 

The object of the following pantomime is 
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fun and a rollicking spirit. It should be as hilari- 
ous as possible. Large signs are worn by players. 
Small properties should be placed on the stage. 
The scene opens with Sun lying up center. Cur- 
tains stand center with backs to the audience. 
Stairs are up right. Don de Popolo is seated at 
a table. All players have signs but carry out the 
actions. 

Narrator: The curtains are parted and we 
bring you the Fatal Hour, a mellow drammer. 

Action: Curtains side step to opposite sides 
of stage. 

Music: The Spanish Cavalier 

Narrator: It is early morning and the Sun 
rises. ‘Sun stands up) Don de Popolo, son of a 
rich Spanish nobleman, sits in his father’s castle. 
He is pouring over his speech (with pitcher) and 
so anxious is he to whip his speech into shape 
(whips them with eggbeater), that he simply de- 
vours his notes. (Chews the notes.) 

Finally he rises muttering curses: “Hither 
Juanita” he cries. Juanita comes tearing down 
the stairs (tears down the Stairs sign). Then she 
trips into the room. (trips over rug). 

“Did you call, Don De Popolo?” she asks. 

“Yes,” he answers, “Where is Mary Shan- 
non?” 

“She is in her room, Don de Popolo,” 

“Then bring her to me at once. I command 
you.” Juanita flies to do her master’s bidding. 
(Makes motions of flying.) 

While waiting for Mary Shannon, Don crosses 
the floor once, twice, and thrice. (Makes chalk 
crosses on the floor) Then he sat down and 
stannped his feet. (Pastes stamps on the soles of 
his shoes. He sings. 

Music: A Spanish love song. 

Soon Mary Shannon comes sweeping into the 
(‘She sweeps with a broom.) 

“My dear, Mary Shannon for the last time, 
will you marry me?” 

“Oh, No, No, No!” she cries. 

“Ah! Curses! Then I will lock you up in my 
tower until you consent!” 

“Oh, sir, I appeal to you,” Mary cried. She 
kneels before him and peels a banana, 

“Your appear is fruitless, my dear maiden!” 
(He takes the banana, eats the fruit deliberately 
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and hands the peel back to her.) Muttering curses 
he leaves the room. 

Mary flies around in agony and fear. She 
knows Don de Popolo would keep his word, Oh, 
if Patrick O’Bringem her own true love would 
only appear. He would save her. Would he come? 

The Hours pass but oh so slowly. (Hours 
walk past very slowly) Finally, she takes her 
stand (Moves table to left center) and scans the 
Horizon (She looks at Horizon who moves back 
and forth). 

Darkness of night is slowly creeping on. 
(Darkness creeps in.) Suddenly a whistle sounds 
from below. “Oh! Patrick O’Bringem is that you 
who?” Mary cries. 

“Yes me darling it is—throw me a line. (Mary 
throws a rope to Patrick and Patrick gallops in- 
to the room. 

Music: “Oh My Darling” or Clementine 

Narrator: “Oh Mary,” Pat cries and he tender- 
ly presses her hand, (Presses palm with iron.) 

At this moment Don enters and maddened 
at the sight of the two lovers, he challenges 
Patrick to a duel. They a-salted each other (go 
through a lively duel by shaking salt shakers at 
each other) and after a few moments Don de 
Popolo gives up the match (takes a match from a 
box and gives it to Patrick.) He acknowledges his 
defeat and sorrowfully leaves the room. 

Music: Kathleen or Where the River Shannon 
Flows 

“Come, Mary, me love. Now there is none to 
stand between us. You are mine and he leads her 
from the room. (Passes a rope around her neck 
and leads her from the room). 

The Hours pass. (Hours cross the stage). The 
Sun sets (sit down). Darkness or night comes on 
(Darkness creeps in) and our play is ended. 


Small properties: Water pitcher banana 
egg beater broom 
stamps rope 
matches chalk 
iron box 


2 salt shakers 
piece of paper and large card- 
board signs for players to 
wear. 

Signs on Characters: 


Don de Popolo Horizon 
Juanita Darkness 
Mary Shannon Sun 
Patrick O’Bringem Hours 
Curtain (2) Stairs 


LIBRARY ASSEMBLY 
Library Club ; 
Suggested Scripture: Psalm 19 
The first Book Week was held over thirty 
years ago. Since then, it is one of the best known 
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of all national weeks. Its goal is to dramatize and 
intensify reading interests. 

In recent years, books reflect the wide hori- 
zons of the modern world; added to this is the 
charm of the old masterpieces. Local librarians, 
authors, members of study clubs, and book sales- 
men are ready to cooperate in planning this 
assembly. Colorful posters and circulars may be 
obtained from the Children’s Book Council. 

“Rare Old Books” was the theme of an assem- 
bly presented by students of English classes. A 
rare edition of a family Bible was found to be 
three hundred years old. A Blue Spelling Book, 
McGuffey’s Readers, and first editions were dis- 
played. Priceless possessions are to be found in 
our own communities, 

A large book may be constructed; one side is 
arranged at the stage entrance. Book characters, 
in costume, emerge to enact scenes from favorite 
books. Prizes may be offered for originality in 
costumes and ideas. 

Students can work wonders with hidden iden- 
tity book reviews, book riddles, and sketches 
from books and biographies. A simpler plan is 
to have a boy or girl asleep while a procession 
of book characters cross the stage. An announcer 
gives the name, the book title, and a quotation 
or rhyme about the book. Too many characters, 
however, will tire the audience. 

A projector which throws the book jackets 
on the screen proves quite successful. Several 
students act as salesmen and sell the new library 
editions to the audience. 

The Library Club sponsored by Mrs. Rose- 
mary Lynch presented the following thirty 
minute program. The script follows. 

Emcee: The Library Club of Enid High School 
serves you every hour of a school day, and every 
day of a school year. We are happy to be of 
service to you in the presentation of our assembly 
entitled “Living with Books.” 


(Front Curtain Opens) 

“Don’t you like to curl up with a good book? 
As you read, characters come to life for you. 
Marva is doing that.” (As the curtain opens a girl 
is sitting on an easy chair reading. She stretches 
and yawns. A voice back stage reveals her 
thoughts.) 

Narrator: “Gee this is a good book. And I’m 
almost finished.” Start music. “Such exciting 
adventures too. I have laughed and cried too. 
I’m getting sleepy—But I think I’ll finish it now. 
My eyes are so tired—I’m so sleepy!” 

(The girl slowly nods and dozes. Dream 
music back stage as the second curtain pulls 
back.) 


Narrator: “When reading books we live with 
the characters; but today we bring the characters 
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to you. Perhaps you remember these old friends? 
Why it’s the Three Musketeers!” Lights on stage. 

Spotlight 

D’Artagnan: “Let’s have some lights in here. 
(Lights up as he snaps fingers.) Now that’s 
better.” 

Athos: “I’m just worn out from these adven- 
tures from a page. I know I shouldn't complain 
though.” 

Porthos: “But Athos, think of the pleasure of 
letting people live through our adventures. I 
think that makes up for all the trouble we take.” 

Narrator: “Yes, The Three Musketeers had 
their troubles; but another who endured many 
hardships and tribulations is “Old Man River” 
and here he is in person!” 

Bob Dundas sings “Old Man River.” 

Old Man River: “Well, Musketeers I haven't 
seen you in a long time. You see I’ve been to 
the bindery and I just got out. 

Narrator: “Yes, our library has books about 
‘Old Man River’ but look here’s another old 
favorite.” 

Long John Silver enters left. He sings “15 
men on a dead man’s chest, yo, ho, ho and a 
bottle of rum— 

Narrator: “We shall never forget those un- 
forgettable words, as we live with Long John 
Silver!” 

Long John Silver: “Well, shiver my timbers!” 

Narrator: “Another joins our book parade— 
The Lovely Prima Ballerina.” Does the ballet— 

Narrator: “Shhhhh—I believe I hear the man 
that has been proclaimed King of the wild 
frontier—” 

Davy Crockett: “Howdy folks. It’s me all 
right and I’ve got many a tale to tell ye.” 

Octet sings “Davy Crockett.” 

Davy Crockett: “I've been stuck in one of 
those dusty lockers for about four weeks so I've 
been missing out on what’s going on. I had com- 
pany though. I was in there with Daniel Boone, 
Kit Carson, and Buffalo Bill.” 

Narrator: “Here’s our Mr, Webster—who has 
no story to tell within his pages, but he is our 
greatest assistant.” 

Webster: “Sure sorry I’m late but the sopho- 
mores have had me in use every day since they 
started their library course. Yes, I’m afraid I’m 
getting along in years, but, when I think of the 
people I’ve served and educated, I’m proud of 
myself.” 

Symposium follows with six speakers telling 
use and history of dictionary. 

Narrator: “Enough of that intellectual stuff— 
Let’s hear a story from one of ‘Old Man Adam's 
Children’ about ‘Green Pastures’.” (Interpretation 
from play “Green Pastures”) 
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Davy Crockett: “It’s starting to light up out- 
side, perhaps we had better go.” 

Webster: “See you soon.” (Chorus of good 
eyes to each other.) 

Narrator: “Girl wakes up and says, ‘I had the 
funniest dream and it was interesting.’ ” (She sees 
an object lying in the center of the stage.) “Say 
what's that?” (She gets up and walks over to a 
plumed hat and picks it up and says) “hmmmm 
I wonder.” 

Curtain 

Narrator: “We the Library Club wish to thank 
the Art Department, Music Department, and stu- 
dents who produced this assembly. Next year, 
you sophomores and juniors will have a chance 
to become members of the Library Club. At 
the beginning of the school year, you should 
inform Mrs. Lynch, our librarian, what period 
you will have for study. Try to qualify for 
library assistant next year. Meetings are held 
Wednesday during homeroom period. Mrs. Lynch 
will give you instructions for keeping your 
library in order. We also have parties. Among 
other activities we have an annual tea for the 
faculty members. An alumni party, where old 
and new members get together is on the agenda. 
With all our fun, the Library Club is always 
striving to serve you better. Reading is fun.” 


THANKSGIVING 


History Department 
Suggested Scripture: Psalm 103 


When thankfulness overflows the heart for 
benefits received, Heaven doubles its blessings. 
So, Americans can well give thanks. We have a 
high degree of prosperity; we have the blessings 
of liberty in a world marked by limitations on 
freedom, 

The Thanksgiving assembly should interpret 
this fact. The Thanksgiving Psalm should be in- 
cluded, either by oral interpretation or by a 
choric group. 

Students can write and present original skits 


on “Uncle Sam’s Thanksgiving Dinner.” His 
guests are Liberty, Education, Opportunity, 
Labor, Freedom, and Finance. His honored 


guests, Mr. and Mrs. John Q. Public, are delayed 
by a football game and traffic jam. Stalin steals 
the turkey. 

If a serious trend is preferred, the history 
and significance of Thanksgiving may be pre- 
sented. Priscilla and John Alden always enter- 
tain. This can be followed by showing how 
Sarah Josepha Hale, editor of Godey'’s Lady 
Book, worked for thirty years trying to promote 
the national observance on Thanksgiving. Lincoln 
was the president who came to her aid. He also 
delivered his famous Gettysburg Address, four 
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score and eight years ago this November. Com- 
bining these two historical events in a dramatiza-~- 
tion brings pleasing audience response and a 
Happy Thanksgiving. 


CHORIC PRODUCTION OF PSALMS 


Psalm 100 

Unison: Make a joyful noise unto the Lord, 
all ye lands, 

High Sop.: Serve the Lord with gladness: 

Sop.: Come before His presence with singing. 

Alto: Know ye that the Lord He is God: 

Unison: It is He that hath made us, and not 
we ourselves; we are His people, and the sheep 
of His pasture. 

Sop.: Enter into His gates with thanksgiving. 

2nd Sop.: And into His courts with praise: 

Unison: Be thankful unto Him, and bless His 
name, 

2nd Sop.: For the Lord is good; 

Alto: His mercy is everlasting; 

Unison: And His truth endureth to all genera- 
tions. 

This song of praise and exaltation can be 
arranged differently but the voices should be 
joyous and inspiring. 


Psalm 150 


Part I: Praise God in His sanctuary: 
Part II: Praise Him in the firmament of 
his power. 

Part I: Praise Him for His mighty acts: 
Part II: Praise Him according to His ex- 
cellent greatness. 

Part I: Praise Him with the sound of the 
trumpet; 
Part II. Praise Him with the psaltery and 
harp. 
Part I: Praise Him with the timbrel and 
dance: 
Part II: Praise Him with stringed instru- 
ments and organs. 
Part I: Praise Him upon the loud cymbals: 
Part II: Praise Him upon the high sound- 
ing cymbals. 
Unison: Let everything that hath breath 


praise the Lord. 

Contrast and balance in this psalm may be 
brought out vocally by having the boys take 
Part II, or by using low voices on Part I, and 
light or higher voices on Part II. 





“THE OLD SCHOOLMASTER” says: 
"Yes! if it’s published | have it!” 
MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 
Newspapers, Books — Catalogs Free 


COLLMAN MAGAZINE AGENCY 
P. O, Box 726 Milwaukee 1, Wise. 
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Underwater Research 

An underwater application of closed-circuit 
television which is enabling the U. S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service Department of the Interior, to 
observe and test the performance of experimental 
fishery methods and equipment under actual 
oceanic conditions has been reported by En- 
gineering Products Division, Radio Corporation 
of America, RCA Building, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, New York. 

The application represents the first practical 
demonstration in this country of underwater 
television as a research tool for experimental 
work in fishery operations, and gives promise of 
a wide range of uses in marine biology and ex- 
plorations. 





The Philip Murray Award Speech Contest 
was conducted for the Ely, Minnesota, Junior 
College students by organized labor steelworkers. 
Checks totaling $250 were distributed to four 
winners out of a total of nine entries. 





An Interesting Magazine 
“Children’s Playmate” is an excellent maga- 
zine containing stories, puzzles, things to do, con- 
tests, games, etc. It is published by Viswam 
Institute and Book Club, 5, Leonard Street, 
Madras—14, India. Write for specimen copy and 
subscription rate. 





Can Correspond With Turkish Children 

Boys and girls between the ages of 10 and 
15 wishing to correspond with Turkish children 
should get in touch with the following address 
for names and addresses: Turkiye Genciik Hab- 
erlesme Kulubu, Gussumuyu Ogrenci Yurdu, Is- 
tamboul.—The Indiana Teacher, 





Students Collect Clothing 

Students of the Hershey Public Schools, Her- 
shey, Nebraska, have collected 1,437 pounds of 
clothing to be sent to needy people in the U.S. 
and overseas. 

The Student Council, under the leadership 
of Fred Haist, was in charge of the drive. The 
7th and 8th grades won the competitive contest, 
with the 2nd and 3rd grades close behind, re- 
ports Supt. Howard D. Bruner. 

“Last year our school collected over 2,000 
pounds and led all of the schools of our size in 
the state,” writes Supt. Bruner. “Our collections 
again this year should rank us very high.”— 
Nebraska Education News 
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News Notes and Comments 
LAPS 





An “Up-and-Coming” Hobby 

Do you collect phonograph records, or do you 
have a few old ones buried away somewhere? 
Reliable information as to their value may now 
be obtained from Price Guide to Collectors’ Rec- 
ords, edited by Julian Morton Moses, $2.50. An 
orginal 1903 De Reszke Columbia disc is valued 
at $150, and, among others, five thousand Victor 
Red Seal records are evaluated and priced. The 
collection of old records as a hobby was de- 
scribed in an article in the November 17, 1952, 
issue of Life, in which a previous book written 
by Mr. Moses, Guide to American Recordings 
1895-1925, $3.75, was mentioned as the principal 
reference volume. Both books are available by 
mail, postpaid, from American Record Collectors’ 
Exchange, 825 Seventh Avenue, New York 19.— 
Recreation 





Homemakers in the Making 

Copies of essays, together with pictures, are 
printed in a small booklet entitled “Home Is 
Where the Heart Is.” Betty Crocker of General 
Mills sponsored an essay contest on the Ameri- 
can Homemaker of Tomorrow. Scholarships, edu- 
cational tours, and pins were among the prizes 
awarded. The booklets are distributed as a public 
service in behalf of the homes, families, and 
schools of America. Write to General Mills, 400 
Second Ave., South, Minneapolis 1, Minnesota. 





Support the Community Chest 

All juveniles aren’t delinquent. Settlement 
houses and neighborhood centers, Boys’ Clubs, 
Scouts, and Camp Fire Girls programs reveal 
that a vast majority of today’s boys and girls 
participate in healthy, wholesome leisure time 
activities. United Community Campaign money 
(29.6 percent of the total collected) helps pay 
the cost of such programs. If more people can be 
made aware of the good these campaign dollars 
do, more activities could be provided and more 
children’ could benefit. 


Present Assembly Program 

The Student Pan American League of Elston 
Senior High School, Michigan City, Indiana, 
presented an assembly program with talks, 
music, and dratnatic skits, and prepared exhibits 
for local store windows, representing a Latin 
American village, interior of a cathedral, and 
a session of the OAS Council.—Pan American 
Union Briefs. 
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School Vehicles Form Largest Fleet 


More than 8,000,000 public elementary and 
secondary school pupils go to school daily by 
bus. Their 115,000 buses, 15,000 station wagons, 
and other types of transportation form the largest 
fleet of passenger-carrying vehicles in the world. 

~~Minnesota Journal of Education 


Bowling Is Popular Pastime 


More than 20,000,000 Americans are expected 
to make 1955 the biggest year in the history of 
bowling, according to the Brunswick-Balke-Col- 
lender Company, century-old pioneer of the bow]l- 
ing industry. 

Second only to fishing as this country’s great- 
est participation sport, bowling officially dates 
back 7,000 years to early Egyptian civilization. 
Examination of that age indicates that men and 
boys played a kind of bowling game in which 
they rolled large pebbles and rocks at pointed 
stones or sheep joints which served as pins. 

Bowling has come a long way since the first 
Egyptian kegler threw a stone at a stick. Today, 
it has become another national pastime and un- 
less the trend is reversed, more and more Ameri- 





cans will be taking the whole family to the 
neighborhood bowling lanes for fun and relaxa- 
tion. 


Junior Classical League Has Convention 

The National Convention of the Junior Classi- 
cal League was held in Cedar Falls, lowa, during 
the week of June 26. More than 400 delegates 
from out of state were in attendance. Twenty- 
three states were represented at the meetings. 
National membership in the classical league has 
increased from 20,000 to 30,000 during the past 
year. 


Speech Association to Observe 25th Year 

“Twenty Five Years of Speech Education” is 
to be the theme of the silver anniversary session 
of the Illinois Speech Association. The conven- 
tion is slated for Friday and Saturday, November 
4-5, on the Illinois State Normal University Cam- 
pus, Normal. The location of the conference at 
Normal represents a change in the original plans 
which were to hold the sessions at the University 
of Illinois. The change was made necessary be- 
cause of the annual Dads’ Day activities. 

—The [linois Interscholastic 
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THE NATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL DEBATE TOPIC FOR THE 
SCHOOL YEAR 1955-1956 
HOW SHOULD EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES BE 
INCREASED FOR THE YOUTH OF THE 
UNITED STATES? 


DEBATE HANDBOOK $3.35 
(Extra Copies to the same school} 2.00 
SET OF SPEECHES 1.50 
(Extra Copies to the same school} 1.00 
YOUR GUIDE TO EFFECTIVE REBUTTALS.... 1.75 
(Extra Copies to the same school). . ' 1.00 
I Ge aics cakeesecennte.s 2.25 
ee Sl eam 


COMBINATION OFFER 
Consisting of one Debate Handbook, One Set of 
Speeches, and the “Debate Review.” 
PRICE 
(Your Guide to Effective Rebuttals i 


offer for $1.00 additional) 
SCHOOL OFFER 


Consisting of five (5) Debote Handbooks, One Set 
of Speeches, and the “Debate Review.” 


PRICE 





MID-WEST DEBATE BUREAU 
NORMAL, ILLINOIS 
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__[ow We Do it 


ACTIVITIES PARTICIPATION 
IS PARAMOUNT 


Our school is one among many. Chickasha 
High School represents the combined efforts of 
everyone together. The standards our school up- 
holds are high. 

Our “C” cultivates co-operation and chal- 
lenges the very best from each individual in 
everything he undertakes. 

Our “H” holds ever high the standards of our 
school and promotes good sportsmanship, honor, 
and loyalty in all activities. 

Our “S” spreads truthful constructive 
thoughts and worthwhile interests among the 
members of our school. 

The many school activities and events have 
been supported well indeed by the students. With 
an enrollment of a little over 500, Chickasha 
High School does little and big things both on an 
earnest and sincere basis. 

Perhaps the biggest accomplishment of the 
year is the newly-formed Student Driver’s Club 
sponsored by the Student Council. Each driver 
passing a safety lane is given a club membership 
ecard and a window sticker. A sign is placed in 
the hall showing how many days have elapsed 
since a student has been involved in a moving 
traffic violation or an accident. After seven ac- 
cident-free days have passed a safety flag is 
flown. The club truly promotes and stands for 
the idea that teen-age drivers of today can be 
the best drivers on the road. 

Among other accomplishments of the °54-’55 
term, Chickasha High School received the highest 
sportsmanship rating in their conference; made 
a superior rank on their “Chick-Chat” year- 
book; gained “with highest honors” on their 
school newspaper, “The Prairie Schooner”; 
worked to perfect one of the outstanding march- 
ing and concert bands in Oklahoma; won the 
basketball, Class A Championship; honored the 
teachers of our school with a Teacher’s Day 
sponsored by the National Honor Society; held a 
benefit basketball game for the polio drive 
among the four school pep clubs, Chickettes 
versus Pepettes, girls; and Honyoks versus 
Roosters, boys; also these four pep clubs were 
the only ticket agents for “Chickasha Capers” 
the Heart Fund Benefit; these activities plus 
many others made up the term of the '54-’55 
school year. 

Attending a high school can be very profit- 
able, not only in knowledge but in fun and ex- 
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perience. However, attending Chickasha High 
School gives each student a personal satisfaction 
—for each one has done his share in making 
Chickasha High School truly a school to work 
for, honor, and cherish memories of, because, 
after all, our school is one of democracy.—Mary 
White, Chickasha Senior High School, Chickasha, 
Oklahoma. 


SCHOOL PRIDE CAMPAIGN 
IS FEATURED 

The Student Activity Committee of the 
Caruthersville High School once again scored 
high, when it sponsored a School Pride Cam- 
paign during the last week of September last 
school year. The aim of the campaign was to 
arouse more school spirit among the students. 

At the beginning of the week a pledge scroll 
was placed in the hall for students to sign. Dur- 
ing the week two contests were held to hold the 
student’s interest in the campaign. One was a 
poster contest which any student could enter 
by making a poster to hang in the halls of the 
school. 

Another contest, open to all students, en- 
couraged essay writing on school pride. Out- 
side judges rated both the posters and the essays, 
and the winners were announced in the climax- 
ing assembly at the end of the week. The S.A.C. 
displayed the winning posters in the assembly 
and the essay winners read their essays. 

After the essays, representatives of the S.A.C, 
“livened up.” the assembly by giving the student 
body their interpretation of what Sergeant Fri- 
day of “Dragnet” would do about certain matters 
of school pride. 

As Sergeant Friday ‘an S.A.C. representative) 
read his script, several phases of school life that 
he disapproved of were portrayed in living 
pictures. 

In evaluating this project, the faculty, as well 
as the students, agreed that the campaign was a 
successful activity —Lucile De Priest, Caruthers- 
ville High School, Caruthersville, Missouri. 


OPERATION 
CAMPUS 

After a long pleasant summer, we noticed 
on our return that the Roosevelt High School 
campus looked pretty shabby. The grass was 
overgrowing the sidewalks, the rose bushes 
needed trimming, and the weeds were taking 
over the iris beds. All in all, the grounds had 
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Planning the Strategy 


an unkempt look, despite the efforts of the main- 
tenance and custodial department which we 
knew to be both undermanned and overworked. 


In the few hurried days before school opened 
a conference was held with interested persons. 
The many small signs of lack of interest and 
pride in our campus kept us pondering. From 
these deliberations developed the idea of “Opera- 
tion Campus.” 

Remembering the old truth that for people 
to be interested in or proud of anything they 
must actually have a hand in its attainment, 
we set about devising a way of interesting the 
students in their handsome campus. 

To arouse student interest the matter would 
have to be a big undertaking with an appeal to 
the imagination, school spirit, and love of com- 
petition. It was decided to use one of the large 
glass cases in the main hall and in it put a pro- 
motional display of what we call “Operation 
Campus.” 

A large blue print of our building was pro- 
cured, and an introductory letter typed as well as 
numerous projects put up. A “Project Score- 
board” occupied a prominent place and so many 
points could be accumulated for each completed 
project. A promise was made for a surprise at 
the end of the year for the group accumulating 
the greatest number of points. 

The various service clubs have now become 
very interested in completing projects. In fact, 
hardly a Saturday goes by that a group isn’t 
on campus spading, painting, edging, or doing 
something to improve the appearance of our 
school. Particularly outstanding is the job being 
done by the St. John’s Hi-Y club and the girls’ 
service club called Seiddet; while many other 
clubs are also contributing, they do not intend 
to try for the year end surprise. 
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A Very Beautiful Operation 


Among the many projects we’ve accomplished 

are the following: 
1. Edged most of our walks. 
2. Made draperies for the club room. 
3. Cleaned our trophies. 

4. Made a directional sign board for the 
center hall. 
5. Made raised 
school club. 

6. Painted our tree trunks white. 

7. Worked over many shrub beds. 

8. Painted a mural in the back of the 
snack bar. 

9. Replanted our numerous iris beds. 

To take care of day-to-day campus littering 
our registration rooms are each assigned an area. 
This effort has helped both in the campus ap- 
pearance and our relations with our neighbors. 
The latter have been very appreciative for our 
efforts to beautify the campus and surrounding 
areas—their yards. 

“Operation Campus” has given our students 
a tangible interest in the school, something 
worthwhile for our clubs to do, improved greatly 
the appearance of the building, and, above every- 
thing else, has started a tradition of pride in our 
surroundings that should become as much a part 
of us as our desire to be superior scholastically 
and athletically.—Frank R. Gilman, Activities 
Director, Roosevelt High School, Portland, 
Oregon. 


copper shields for each 


EXPLORATORY THEATRE 
DRAMATIC CLUB 

Mt. Hebron’s Dramatics is set up on the basis 
of a club plus two regular periods per week. 
The Club meetings are held during one of the 
regular activity periods, (30 minutes on Tues- 
days). The so-called regular periods are set up 
meeting at the same time as two different Study 
Halls. 

The ninth graders at the beginning of the 
year ‘having signified their choice the previous 
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year) meet in a group during the Club period 
and plan their possible activities for one year 
(under the guidance of the Club sponsor). Their 
activities consist of election of officers, skits to 
be presented solely to Club members, assembly 
programs, special particular oc- 
casions, and other organizations, elementary 
school, other schools, P.-T.A). 

During the regular period, (50 minutes) two 
different groups assemble. One group meets 6th 
period Tuesday ‘assigned to a study hall that 
period) and the other 7th period Thursday (‘also 
assigned to study hall that period). These ninth 
graders continue this arrangement until April 30, 
The ninth grade program is terminated at this 
time. 

We have no paid performances. The eighth 
graders then enter upon their dramatics training. 
However, their meeting is only once 
during the Club period, ‘every Tuesday, 30 min- 
utes), They do not elect officers, merely plan to 
give a performance at the end of a six weeks 
stint, with the aid of those ninth graders who 
have signed up to assist. 

The program of the ninth grade Dramatic 
Club consists of learning theatre terms, tech- 
niques of make-up, principles of acting and 
staging. Through the actual production of plays 
the pupils learn the fundamentals of the theatre 

The one main difficulty, if it might be termed 
a “difficulty”, is that the vast number (92 in 
1954, 76 in 1955) of pupils in this Club precludes 
our doing polished performances because we 
must produce a play and then move along to 
give another group an opportunity. 

These groups are usually arranged by pupils 
who wish to work together. (Not democratic, but 
accomplishes other purposes.) The primary ob 
jective is to give each member of the Club at 
least one opportunity to appear before the foot- 
lights and with lighting, 
make-up, properties, costumes, cues, lines, pro- 
jection of voice—all combined in one experience 

Our eighth graders learn the techniques of 
pantomime and present an assembly program 
either of the pantomimic or radio variety, or 
choric This gives the majority of these 
children an opportunity to appear on the stage. 
Their intensive training comes in ninth 
grade.—Mary Yingez, Mt. Hebron Junior High 
School, Montclair, New Jersey 
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CURRENT EVENTS 
CAN BE REAL 

Phillips Petroleum Company sponsors Warner 
Brothers “News Magazine of the Screen” in Okla- 
homa. Each month 35 prints are given to the 
State Department of Education and deposited in 
the nine regional film libraries for circulation to 
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public schools and community organizations. 

The film content consists of factual and edu- 
cational treatment of important current events 
happening throughout the world. In addition 
one part of the film is reserved for a special fea- 
ture especially designed for classroom use. 

One feature was a story of Theodore Roose- 
velt. Special features in the past have been about 
such topics as the coronation of Queen Elizabeth 
Il, American presidents, Thomas A. Edison, and 
Da Vinci. 

These films travel on a circuit from one 
schoo! to another rather than from the regional 
library to each school and back to the library. 
This makes it possible for more schools to use the 
films. This year there are more than 300 schools 
participating in the program. 

From a limited survey it appears that the 
films are used more in social studies classes than 
any other area, They are also particularly useful 
in science, geography, physical education and art. 
Glenn Potts, superintendent of Wellston schools, 
states that the film is used most in junior high 
school, but 90 per cent of the students from 
grades 5 through 12 see the films. 

Florence White of Central State college cam- 
pus school, Ernest Brannon of the Edmond high 
school, and Juliette Tyner of the Edmond ele- 
mentary schools consider the films “definitely 
educational.” M. Baron of Union City schools 
r2lated that his teachers use the films for both 
educational and entertainment purposes. Bill 
Cheatam, principal of Dover schools, reports that 
all pupils from grades 5 through 12 see the films 
in science or history classes. 

The survey conclusively reveals that the 
synopsis sheets are used by the teachers. These 
guides, besides giving a brief statement on each 
subject matter area, contain a suggestive quiz. 
They are sent to the schools before the films 
arrive so that proper plans for presentation can 
be made, 

At the beginning of the year announcements 
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17-Jewel Watches 
Only $14.95 Postpaid 


Finest Swiss Manufacture. Gold piloted. Beautiful 
Radiant Dial, Shock & Water resistant. Lifetime 
crystal, Expansion bracelet, fits any size wrist, $75.00 
Sacrifice, Manufacturer's Christmas overstock. i: 
You examine these watches. Wear them at our risk. # 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded, Order i: 
Specify men’s or ladies’ 


value 





by mail 


Lincoln Surplus Sales 
1704 W. Ferwell Avenue 
Chicago 26, Iii. 

















-of the program and agreements were mailed to 


all high school and county superintendents of the 
state. In the event your school has not had an 
opportunity to participate, you may contact Earl 
Cross, State Department of Education, Oklahoma 
City —Elmer Petree, Director Audio-Visual Edu- 
cation, Central State College, Edmond, Okla- 
homa; Okla. Teacher 


Comedy Cues 


Healthful Climate 


“Is this a healthy place?” asked a stranger of 
a native of a certain region of the West. 

“It sure is,” replied the native. “When I came 
here I couldn’t utter a word. I had scarcely a 
hair on my head. I hadn’t the strength to walk 
across the room, and I had to be lifted from my 
bed,” 

“That’s wonderful!” exclaimed the stranger. 
“How long have you been here?” 
“I was born here.” 








Long Way ‘Round 
A tourist stopped his car on the road and 
asked a country boy how far it was to Smithville. 
The boy replied: “It’s 24,999 miles the way 
you're goin’, but if you turn around it ain’t but 
four.” 


What's The Use? 
“What are your daughters studying now?” 
“Nothing,” replied Mr. Cumrox. “They have 
learnt all about music, painting, an’ literature. 
All they’ve got left to learn is not to bother 
people with them.” 


Cool! 

The teacher was giving her class an example 
of ancient language. “Now Gene,” she said to a 
pupil, “give rne an example of a modern-day sen- 
tence which conveys the meaning, “Thou art 
good,’” 

The pupil paused for a few moments of medi- 
tation, then his face lighted up with sudden 
understanding as he said: “I dig you, cat, and 
you're real crazy!” 


It Won't Be Long 
“The time will come,” thundered the lady 
orator, “when women will get men’s wages.” 
“Yeah,” muttered the little man in a rear seat, 
“next Saturday night.” 
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CUUCRCCCOCRRORCERSCRCEORCRCERCROCOCCCOCECCRCCRECCGCHCRERGOCOCRCRERRGRCRRCOCRRCCOCERESCRRGRORGRRRCCRRCRERT: 


ARE YOU HOBBLING YOUR YEARBOOK STAFF? 
Or Do They Get 
PHOTOLITH YEARBOOK MAGAZINE 
Each Month? 


Obviously, the best is none too good for the football team — the basketball boys 
the band. No handicaps for any of them in their competition with other school: 

And naturally, the best reading material, including current magazines in the field 
are standard supplies for the classroom. That's the modern way in education 


What About the Yearbook Staff? 
And that brings us to the adviser and staff of the project which ALONE AMONG 
SCHOOL PROJECTS prepares and leaves to the school a bound, permanent record 
of the year in the school —-THE YEARBOOK —a volume which students and the 
community alike regard with renewed pride in THEIR SCHOOL 


Thousands of Staffs Already Receive PHOTOLITH 
Thousands of schools are already receiving PHOTOLITH EACH MONTH OF THI 
SCHOOL YEAR. . . And EVERY DAY we receive letters of glowing praise and appre 
ciation: “Keep this splendid magazine coming Those articles by advisers of prize 
winning books are superb Marked copies make the rounds of our staff every 
month. . . That layout article was most helpful Thanks for the article on money 
etc., etc. 


How Can You Get PHOTOLITH YEARBOOK MAGAZINE? 


Just fill out the form below. A recent copy will come to your school by return mail 
After the first issue, if you don’t like this ONLY YEARBOOK MAGAZINE, just drop us 
a card saying “CANCEL IT.” Any money sent will be quickly returned. (Confidentially, 
we couldn’t afford this offer if experience hadn’t proved that ONCE YOUR STAFF 
SEES ONE COPY, YOU WON'T GIVE IT UP! 


LET US HEAR FROM YOU. 


Give your staff an equal break with other staffs all over the nation. Your Adviser 


“” 


raising 


will thank you for helping her out too 


BRRGRERERREEREERRRERRERRERRRRRRERERORERERRRRCRRGRRO RRR RRRRRRDRRRRRRRRRRRCRRGRRERERRRRRRRRRRRRERRRRERRROES 


(Tear or cut out) 





RUSH FIRST COPY OF PHOTOLITH 

Editors, Photolith 
Box 597 
Columbia, Missouri 
Here’s my $3.50 for a year’s subscription. RUSH FIRST 
stand that you'll refund my money for the year 
As a beginner’s bonus, send me the free BONUS BO 
understand that this will not cost me a cent if | subscr 

Signed 

Address 


City, State 


PU 


GURURECECCRCCCGRERRESSRRGCRRRRORARCROGCRRORUSCRORORCOOROOCCRORGCCREROCRGRGGRGRGHREEGRERRROGROGRORAREGREEN. 





How many of these 23 basic skills 


have your pupils mastered? 


| How to Use Parliamentary Proce- 
dure 
How to Understand Social-Studies 
Reading 
How to Use an Encyclopedia 
How to Make an Honest Report 
How to Use a Dictionary 
How to Use a Map 
How to Use an Atlas 
How to Do Committee Work 
How to Take Part in a Social-Studies 
Discussion 
How to Use the Library Card Cata- 
log 
How to Use an Index 
How to Use the World Almanac 


How to Locate References on a Top- 
ic 

How to Read a Graph 

How to Read Percentages, Estimates, 
and Figures 

How to Read Pictorial Graphs and 
Maps 

How to Outline Social-Studies Ma- 
terial 

How to Prepare a Good Report 

How to Give an Oral Report 

How to Make a Written Report 

How to Make a Current Events Re- 
port 


How to Take Notes 


How to Draw Conclusions 


The 10th printing is the Revised, Enlarged 1954 Edition: 


SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS 


with Individual Self-Testing Key 
by FORREST E. LONG and HELEN HALTER 


The tenth printing of SOCIAL-STUDIES 
SKILLS marks the second printing of the Re 
vised, Enlarged 1954 Edition, in which 3 new 
skills bring the total to 23. More useful than 
ever, this popular textbook for pupils allows 
teachers to make more efficient use of their 
time in bringing pupils quickly to a point of 
competence in the 23 basic social-studies skills 


This humorously illustrated book makes it fun 
for pupils to learn the skills that will improve 
their daily social-studies work. Busy teachers 
are relieved of an endless mass of detailed 
preparation and instruction. Pupils can even 
work along on their own, checking one an- 
other's work with the Individual Sel/-Testing 


Key. There are directions, practice materials, 
tests, and retests on each of the 23 skills. 


Use SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS, and your 
school will have a new talking point in the 
community. You can say with pride that in one 
class alone your pupils are being taught 23 
practical skills that will be useful to them 
throughout life. You can say it at P.-T.A. meet 
ings, before service clubs, and wherever criti 
cism of the schools arises. 


Order a copy for each of the social-studies 
teachers today. They can make good use of 
their personal copies while a quantity ordet 
for the pupils is being considered. 


List price of book, $1.85; list price of key, 12¢ 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 


207 Fourth Ave. 
New York 3, N. Y. 





